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LEADING ARTICLES—August 22, 1919. 


HIGH STEEL RATES. 

WHY SIMS BILL SHOULD PASS. 
HOW IT WILL PREVENT WARS. 
HENDERSON AND APPLETON. 
PLANS HAVE NO CONNECTION. 
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Labor Council Directory 

Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p. m, at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee meets 
every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label Sec- 
tion meets first and third Wednesdays 
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at 8 pm Headquarters telephone— 
Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Asbestos Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Veterans’ Hall, Duboce Avenue. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Auto Bus Operators’ Union No. 399—Meets every 
Thursday, 9 p. m., 10 Embarcadero. 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Mondays, 146 
Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Sat- 
urdays, Labor Temple. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 Valen- 
cia street. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet 1st Mondays at 2:30, 
83rd Mondays in evening at 8:00, 1095 Market. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bilt Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Fif- 
teenth and Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No, 168—Meet Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boiler Makers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 
Bookbinders—Meet last Fridays, Labor Temple. 
James D. Kelly, Business Agent, 525 Market. 
Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 
Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 8rd Tuesdays, 
177 Capp. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist Fridays, Labor Temple. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No. 17—Meet 2nd and (4th 
Thursdays, 177 Capp. 

Bricklayers No. T—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—Meet 8rd Tuesday. 

Butchers, 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Butchers No, 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
every Tuesday, Laurel Hall, Seventh and R. R. 
Avenue. 

Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters No. 8304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 488—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters, 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1640 — Meet Thursdays, Building 

Trades Temple. 
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Casting Cleaners—Meet Ist and $8rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I, B. of T.—Meet Ist and 
8rd Thursdays in evening, 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days in afternoon. K. P. Hall 

Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, La- 
bor Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet Ist and 
8rd Tuesdays, 1254 Market. 

Commercial Telegraphers—365 Russ Building. 

Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
451 Kearny. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursday nights, 
828 Mission. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, La- 
bor Temple, 

Draftsmen No. 11—Meet Ist and 8rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen—10 Embarcadero. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 6— Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 92—Meet Wednesdays, 
112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Thursdays, 112 Va- 
lencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 537—Meet Ist and -3rd 
Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet Ist and 
3rd Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet 1st Tues- 
day, Pacific Building; headquarters, 746 Pacific 
Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Meets Labor Temple, 
Thursdays, 4 p. m. 

Foundry Employees—Meet Fridays, 59 Clay. 

Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 3nd and 
4th Fridays, Labor Temple. J. Hammerschlag, 
Secretary. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple, 

Gas Workers—Meet 3nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Laber Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet $rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Glass Packers, Branch No. 45—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Saturdays, Labor Temple. 

Granite Cuttere—Meet 3nd and (4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple; office hours 9 to I1 a. m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers—Meet Ist and $rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—Meet 44 Page, ist 

and 8rd Mondays. 
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Ice Wagon Drivers—Moeet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Tron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco, 

Janitors—Meet ist Thursdays, 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. 

Jewelry Workers No. 86—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Mondays. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No, 8—Meet Mondays, 
Hamilton Hall, 1545 Steiner. 

Laundry Wagon Drivere—Mect @nd and (4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons’ Building. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1 
—NMeets Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 

Temple. . 

Matlers—Meet Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Ist and 
Srd Thursdays. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and S8rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets Ist and Srd Fridays,” 


Labor Temple. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Optical Mechanics—Meet Ist and 8rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pees 19—Meet Mondays, Building {rades 

mp) 

Pastemakers No. 10567—Meet Last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet 3nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple, 

Pavers No. 18—Mest Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Sundays at 12 
m., in Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Mecet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of 
Columbus Hall. 

Press Feeders and Assistante—Mest ind Thurs- 
day, Labor Temple; headquarters, 628 Mont- 
gomery. Room 229, 

Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2nd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Rammermen—Meet 3rd Sunday, 2 p. m., Labor 


T le. 
Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 3nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 8 p.m., Retail Clerks’ Club, 8% Turk. 
Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Retail Shoe Clerks No, 410—Meet Tuesdays 8 p. 
m., Retail Clerks’ Club, 82 Turk. 

Riggers and Stevedores—Moeet Mondays, 74 Fol- 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 58 Clay. 

Sail Makers—Meet at Labor Temple. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Mest 23nd Thurs- 

days, 224 Guerrero, 
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Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 
Guerrero. 

Ship Clerks—Meet Ist and Srd Fridays, Labor 
Temple. - 

Shipfitters No. 9—Room 103 Anglo Building. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Fridays, Labor Temple. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Reetonery Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers No. 590—Mect Ist 
and Srd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 8rd Mon- 
oo Labor Temple; headquarters, Labor Tem- 
D 

Steam Shovelmen and Dredgemen No. 29—Meet 
lst Saturday, 274 Monadnock Building. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet Ind 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 3nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Switchmen’s Union—Meets Labor Temple, 2nd 
Monday 10 a. m., 4th Monday 8 p. m. 

Tailors No. 80—Meet 3nd and 4th Mondays, 240 
Golden Gate Avenue, 

Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Teamsters No. 216—Mect Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Telephone Operators No. 54A—115 Valencia. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 8rd Tuesdays, 
11 a.m., 68 Haight, 

Tobacco Workere—Meet 8rd Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
290 Fremont. 

Trackmen No. 687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Typographical No. 21—Meets 8rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple; headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 
Undertakers—John Driscoll, Sec’y., 741 Valencia. 
United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 

ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Onited Leather Workers (Saddlery Workers)— 
Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

United Leather Workers (Tanners)—Meet ist and 
3rd Wed., Mangles Hall, 24th and Folsom. 

United Trunk, B-g and Suitcase Workers—Tiv. 
Hall, Albion Avenue. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, S$ p. m.; 
828 Mission. 

Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1095 Market, 

Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 

Watchmen—Meet ist Thursday 1 p.. m, 8rd 
Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor Temple. James Dunn, 
206 Woolsey St. 

Water Workers—Laebor Temple. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Anti-Jap Laundry League—S18-14 Anglo Bldg., 
Sixteenth and Mission. 
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LAUNDRY WORKERS No. 26. 

On and after September Ist the business agent 
of Laundry Workers’ Union No. 26 will no 
longer collect the dues of the members as a part 
of his duties. The members will be required to 
go to the union offices in the Labor Temple and 
make payment there. This change in policy is 
due to the multiplicity of duties now incumbent 
upon Business Agent Charles Hawley. Owing 
to organization work and added responsibilities 
it is impossible to continue as in the past. 

The union went on record at the last meeting 
for strict enforcement of a provision in the 
working agreement which stipulates that all help 
must be secured by the employers through the 
union office. The organization will not allow 
employment of non-union workers while there 
are union men and women unemployed. Sixty- 
three new members were obligated at the last 
meeting. 

D. J. Gorman, Katheryn Deery, Anna Brown, 
Nellie Victor, Charles Hawley and Charles Child, 
union officers, having been selected to meet the 
proprietors of two local laundries who operate 
union establishments in this city and otherwise 
in the laundries owned by them in Oakland, in 
an attempt to create a condition whereby the 
Oakland laundries may be operated as they are 
in San Francisco. International President James 
Brook addressed the last meeting on this sub- 
ject. He is devoting his energies at this time 
toward unionizing the industry across the bay. 

eee 
OFFER REJECTED, STRIKE LOOMS. 

Butchers’ Union No. 115 rejected at the last 
meeting a counter proposal of the master 
butchers offering $36 a week instead of the $40 
demanded. The present agreement expires on 
September 8th and rejection of the counter 
offer is declared to mean that 600 meat cutters 
will strike on September 8th unless the full de- 
mands are met by the employers. The men are 
now receiving $30 a week and have been work- 
ing for this figure under agreement since Sep- 
tember 8, 1918. During this time the union has 
not at any time asked the employers for volun- 
tary increases to meet the existing abnormal 
conditions as has been so common, it is stated 
by the officers. The negotiations for the men 
have been conducted by M. S. Maxwell, secre- 
tary of the union; D. J. Murray, president of the 
California State Federation of Butchers, and 
John A. O’Connell, secretary of the Labor Coun-, 
cil. Both the Labor Council and State Federa- 
tion of Butchers have indorsed the wage scale. 
No reduction in hours is being asked from the 
nine-hour daily period now being worked. 

——_——_———_& —___—___ 


STRIKE CONDITION IMPROVES. 
Formation of a third association of employing 
jewelers within a few weeks is the result of the 
present controversy which has resulted in a 
strike of the workers employed in the industry, 
according to officers of Jewelry Workers’ Union 
No. 36. It is expected that a committee from 
the union will meet representatives of the new 
association within the next few days for the 
purpose of attempting to adjust the strike. 
——_@___—__- 
Dance to wonderful music on a perfect dance 
floor at the Columbia Inn, 35 Ellis St.—Adv. 


High Steel Rates 


That extraordinary discrimination in trans- 
portation of steel for shipbuilding is practiced 
by the railroad administration, shipping inter- 
ests and others having influence in fixing the 
rates, was called to the attention of the public 
by Delegate M. J. McGuire of Boilermakers’ 
Union No. 6 at the last meeting of the Labor 
Council. 

In a resolution submitted by Delegate Mc- 
Guire and which was adopted by unanimous 
vote of the Council after discussion of the sub- 
ject, it is revealed that the rates for the same 
class of steel which it costs to transport by rail 
to San Francisco at $1.37% per ton, are actually 
lower if shipped over the same route, loaded 
off the cars, reloaded on a ship and transported 
across the Pacific to Japan, namely, only $1.20 
per ton, a difference of 17% cents per ton in 
favor of the longer haul and more expensive 
handling. 

It is conditions like these which make it so 
hard for the shipbuilding industry to overcome 
the many handicaps erected by special interests 
to make impossible the competition of Pacific 
Coast shipyards with Eastern as well as Asiatic 
shipyards. 

It is the same thing with respect to the trans- 
portation of other commodities. The effort to 
haul a hundredweight of lemons across the con- 
tinent might well be contrasted with that neces- 
sary to haul the same weight of steel. Steel is 
compact and more easily handled weight for 
weight than lemons. Yet the rate for steel is as 
high as that for lemons, and other perishable 
goods. 

The fact that it costs more to haul steel from 
Pittsburgh for use in San Francisco shipyards 
than to ship it from the same mill over the same 
rails, unload and reload and transport across 
the wide Pacific to be laid down in China or 
Japan, shows that there is something radically 


‘wrong with the railroad administration, the in- 


terstate commerce commission, steel companies, 
or whatever agencies are responsible for such 
condition. 

A menace like this is of vital concern not only 
to the 125,000 workingmen and the capital en- 
gaged in the shipbuilding industry on this Coast, 
but is of equal importance to the people of the 
Western States. With everything in abundance 
in the shape of natural resources and facilities 
to produce ships, we are thwarted in every 
genuine endeavor to demonstrate our ability 
through the many artificial discriminations like 
in this matter of rates for transportation of steel. 

To obtain a remedy it will require some ac- 
tivity on the part of the people of this Coast, and 
it will not do to leave matters to take care of 
themselves. A good beginning was made in the 
matter of restoring cancelled contracts, but 
much more must be done before the shipbuilding 
industry of this Coast will. be in condition to 
meet its competitors on equal terms. 

ees eee 
THUMB PRINTS ON PAYROLLS. 

Photographs and thumb prints, as well as sig- 
natures, will be required hereafter of Los An- 
geles city employees when they cash their pay 
checks. The photographs and thumb prints will 


be carried on identification cards, with which, 
the City Council has just ruled, every municipal 
employee must be equipped. 
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FIREMEN FORMING UNION. 

A majority of the members of the San Fran- 
cisco Fire Department off shift last Tuesday 
evening met in the Labor Temple and formu- 
lated plans for the organization of a local trade 
union of firemen to be affiliated with the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters of Amer- 
ica, which is in turn affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. All firemen present signed 
the roll. It was decided not to send for the 
charter until after another meeting to be held 
in the Labor Temple on the evening of Septem- 
ber 12th, as the men desire first to present the 
question of union organization at a meeting of 
the David Scannel Club, September 8th. Mean- 
time those who signed the rol! will advocate the 
move to start with a 100 per cent nnion when 
the charter is applied for. It was announced 
that the roll will be in the office of Secretary 
John A. O’Connell of the Labor Council and 
members of the fire department are invited to 
visit the Labor Council office and attach their 
signatures to signify their intention of becom- 
ing members.. The meeting was held under di- 
rection of the Labor Council and its organizing 
committee and was presided over by John O. 
Walsh, chairman of the committee and local or- 
ganizer for the American Federation of Labor. 
Walsh addressed the men and imparted all in- 
formation as to the duties and procedure in con- 
nection with the establishment of the union. 
Others also spoke. John O. Walsh, Thomas 
Zant and John Kane, of the organizing commit- 
tee, and William T. Bonsor, president of the 
Labor Council, will appear before the meeting _ 
of the David Scannel Club and address the 
members on the advisability of the club as a 
whole signing the union charter roll. 

2 
NO WATERFRONT STRIKE. 

Negotiations which have been under. way for 
nearly two weeks between committees repre- 
senting the Riggers and Stevedores’ Union and 
their employers were brought to a close last 
Wednesday when the union voted to accept the 
counter proposition presented by the employers 
which conceded the increase in pay asked for by 
the workers and agreed to confer further as to 
the changes in working conditions requested. 
This agreement increases pay to $1 per hour for 
straight time and $1.50 for overtime. The refer- 
endum vote on the question was very close, 911 
voting to strike and 939 to accept the com- 
promise offered. 

eee eee 
DEATHS. 

The following members of labor organizations 
died last week: John Stephens of the ship 
caulkers, Michael Connor of the marine firemen, 
Thomas E. Agnew of the riggers and stevedores, 
Bertram N. Bullerdieck of the carpenters, Harry 
F. Krack of the coopers. 

pee) ee SE 
MATERIAL TEAMSTERS GAIN. 

The Building Material Teamsters’ Union has 
secured an increase in wages of one dollar per 
day, the same becoming effective immediately. 
This brings the wages of material teamsters to 
six and seven dollars per day, according to the 
character of the work done. 
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WHY SIMS BILL SHOULD PASS. 

“Organized labor has come to the parting of 
the ways. We have seen the folly of the old 
strategy of trying to better ourselves by negoti- 
ations for merely a higher wage and humaner 
working conditions. Now we are working for 
fundamental change,” said J. J. Forrester, grand 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employes comprising more than 
450,000 employes. 

“We have not come to this conclusion lightly. 
We have not decided impatiently. For decades, 
the American worker has given his drab life to 
the old regime, fighting every inch of the way. 
And the fight has not been for progress, but 
merely to keep pace with the exigencies of the 
hour. 


“We are not eloquent men, and we are not 
theorists. The facts have converted us, and they 
have converted, I believe, the great majority of 
Americans. We have all seen the war, and list- 
ened to the ideals for which it was fought. We 
gave our lives, our time and our money, and 
gave them gratefully. 

“But what else do we see? The number of 
millionaires has doubled, and the people pay the 
extortion. Yes, the workers received wage in- 
creases. In fact, on the railroads, under govern- 
ment control, the employes got what seemed fair 
treatment. But the money was not money. It 
did not purchase goods. It did not allow the in- 
dividual a greater partaking of the generous 
things of the world. And today he is determined 
that in a country dedicated to freedom he shall 
have freedom. Freedom to decide his own des- 
tiny, to make his home a better home, to give 
his children something of his dreams for them. 

“I say these are simple considerations. But 
they are deep, and they dominate all of us. 

“The basic structure of American industry 
must be rebuilt. There is no just pretext by 
which the present order can be defended, an or- 
der which concentrates the wealth from the work 
of all into the control of less than ten per cent 
of the population. 

“The American citizen is wise enough to vote; 
he must be wise enough to vote also in his shop 
as to the regulation of the wealth he is creating. 

“That is the proposal of the railroad brother- 
hoods and affiliated organizations in the Sims 
bill. We wish the railroads to be operated in 
behalf of the public on a basis of justice to the 
men who conduct the industry. We want capital 
out of the railroads. Right there, let me say, we 
are insistent upon this, that capital shall be treat- 
ed fairly. We are not revolutionists but con- 
structionists. We say, ‘pay capital every dollar 
honestly and prudently spent for the public, and 
let the courts decide by the Constitution how 
much the bill is’. 

“And with capital out, the public, the manage- 
ment, and the employes, equally represented, are 
to control the roads. If there is a surplus, the 
public and the men divide it. But when it reaches 
a given level, rates are to be reduced. Then to 
restore the dividends the railroads must increase 
the service they render. 

“You hear plenty of denunciations of this plan, 
but did you hear Wall Street propose an alter- 
native that had service for its keynote? No, they 
asked, in the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce proposal, for a guarantee of six per cent 
on earnings. Is there a hint of reduced rates 
in this? Is there a share for the public of earn- 
ings? 

“Capital, let me say frankly, is distinct from 


the public, and labor is part of it. Capital exploits | 


the public, labor can never exploit itself. The 
interests of labor and the public must always be 
identical. The interests of capital and the pub- 
lic cannot, in the state into which we have come, 
be harmonious. 

“I want to correct one illusion about the events 
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of these days. It has been suggested that 
through radical leadership the rank and file has 
come to Congress with threats of selfish retali- 
ation if our demands are not met. You must 
know that labor leaders would not be capable of 
stirring up the country as it has been stirred. We 
have not proposed strikes, but have advised pa- 
tience. But we are not the generals of labor, we 
are labor’s spokesmen. 

“It is not we who call for fundamental recon- 
struction, but the men whose bidding we are re- 
quired to do. Now we say plainly on their be- 
half, we need relief. That is the immediate con- 
cern. But we need more than relief. The time 
has come for us to take stock of the ‘condition 
of this country, and to apply without fear and 
without partiality the great truths of freedom 
and democracy which are written in the pages 
of American history. We demand in this twen- 
tieth century of industry an American common- 
wealth of democracy in industry.” 

———_—_—_ 
WILL NAME CANDIDATES. 

The Union Labor Party will select its candi- 
dates for the November election at a convention 
session to be held in the Labor Temple on Sat- 
urday evening, September 13. September 1 is 
set as the last day for receiving names of can- 
didates who may desire indorsement of the party. 
Immediately after the first of September the 
committee on county officers and supervisors 
will consider all the names before the party and 
make recommendations. All names submitted 
will be placed on a ballot in the order determined 
by the committees and the delegates will vote 
their choices by secret ballot. 

——___@—___ 
NEW REVENUE PROPOSAL. 

In harmony with abnormal conditions and in- 
creased prices, the Labor Council is consider- 
ing increasing its revenue. Three plans have 
been submitted and the proposal now being con- 
sidered is an additional per capita tax of three 
cents semi-annually from each member of the 
various unions affiliated with the Council. This 
plan received favorable consideration at the last 
meeting, but as it is presented in the form of an 
amendment to the constitution, will be again 
considered this evening, when it takes a three- 
fourths vote of the delegates in attendance to 
become a part of the law of the Council. 

i eg 
“FEDERAL EMPLOYEES NO. 1. 

At the regular meeting held on August 5, 1919, 
the following named members were elected as 
delegates to the third annual convention of the 
National Federation of Federal Employees, 
which convenes in San Francisco, Cal., on Sep- 
tember 8, 1919: R. E. Peabody, grand organizer; 
Al. Berryessa, Naval Office, Custom House, San 
Francisco; C. F. Hutchinson, Appraisers’ De- 
partment, Custom House, San Francisco; J. H. 
Scully, Immigration Service, Custom House, San 
Francisco; D. K. Watkins, Immigration Ser- 
vice, Custom House, San Francisco. Federal Em- 
ployees’ Union No. 1 also has the honor to an- 
nounce the name of C. F. Hutchinson as candi- 
date for national vice-president in the conven- 
tion. He is at present vice-president of the 
union and a charter member. 

—— Es 
NEW UNIONS IN COUNCIL. ; 

At the last meeting of the Labor Council the 
Picture Frame Workers and Casket Makers’ 
unions were admitted to membership and their 
delegates seated. 

——————————— 

“Those women have been setting there for an 
hour or more.” 

“You shouldn’t say ‘setting,’ my dear. It is 
‘sitting’.” 

“No, ‘setting’ is what I meant. I think they’re 
hatching out trouble for somebody.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 
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Mission at |6% 
(GIVE TIME ON FURNITURE 


we, 


This is a workingman’s store—eelling Furniture that 
will stand hard wear—at the Lowest Prices— 
on most liberal Credit terms. 


We Allow $5.00 


for old stoves in exchange for New Union-Made 
Buck Stoves. 


2508 Mission Street - 
181 Post Street - - \San Francisco 


1221 Broadway's - - - Oakland 
We Give Mission Street Merchants Coupons 


MARKET & FOURTH 8TS., SAN FRANCISCO 
——————————— — — 


UNION MADE CLOTHES 
FOR UNION MEN 


ES 
Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade 


COURTEOUS 
CONTINUOUS 


HOT WATER AT THE 
SCRATCH OF A MATCH 


GAS WATER HEATERS 
DO THE WORK 


Can be attached to your kitchen 
boiler without interfering with 
your stove. Consult your dealer. 


Pacific Gas & Electric€o. 


San Francisco District 
445 SUTTER STREET 


Phone Sutter 140 
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HOW IT WILL PREVENT WARS. 
‘By William H. Taft. 
Article No. 3. 

It is claimed that the League of Nations will 
do away with war altogether. Every possible 
provision that human intelligence can devise will 
be made to settle international disputes peace- 
ably. But should all these measures fail and 
two nations go to war, this is what will happen: 

If both parties to the dispute have observed 
the rules of the League, the other nations will 
stand back and let them fight it out. War under 
such circumstances is difficult to imagine, how- 
ever, because before the angry nations will be 
allowed to fight in accordance with the rules of 
the League, so much time must elapse that in 
all probability their anger will cool and they 
will reach an amicable understanding. 

What we have to fear is that some nation will 
go to war in defiance of the League, and every 
precaution has been taken to suppress such a 
nation by the immediate use of the united power 
of the other nations. If international boycott 
failed to bring her to terms she would have to 
face a combined international army and navy. 
The founders of the League believe that the 
mere possibility of such a situation will prevent 
any nation from violating its agreement. Does 
anyone think that Germany would have begun 
war five years ago if she had known that nearly 
all the other great powers would combine 
against her? 

—————_@___— 
WHY METER AND FLAT RATES VARY. 

Records kept by the Spring Valley Water 
Company show that some consumers wasted 
enormous quantities of water without knowing it 
and without paying for it—when flat rates were 
in effect. 

There is the case of a large residence in the 
Mission District. Under the old flat rates the 
water bill was $7.31 a month. 


When the meter was put on, it registered for 
the first month 23,100 cubic feet of water—value, 
$49.50! 


The meter was found -to be quite accurate, 
and the fixtures were tight, so careful search 
was made for a hidden leak. 


After a long hunt it was finally discovered that 
a faucet was running in a dark corner of the 
basement, the water escaping unnoticed through 
the sewer drain. That enormous wastage had 
probably gone on for years. 

Since the water bill at meter rates has aver- 
aged $6.24 a month during the winter, but con- 
siderably more during the summer, this residence 
having a very large garden and hot house. 

Another case is that of a large residence on 
Pacific Heights. The flat rate was $10.59a 
month. The first meter bills averaged $20 a 
month. Here again it was hard to find the cause 
of the excess delivery. But finally a broken pipe 
was discovered behind the basement wall. De- 
livery now averages $9.70 a month, which is nor- 
mal for a residence of this size. It will be noted 
that this is less than the old flat rate. 

———<_—__.§—____ 
LOW-PAID FEDERAL CLERKS. 

Thousands of low-paid clerks and other em- 
ployes of the District and Federal governments 
in Washington are forced to work from fourteen 
to sixteen hours a day by the high and_ ever-in- 
creasing cost of living, according to Luther C. 
Steward, president of the National Federation of 
Federal Employes. Mr. Steward’s statement re- 
garding the number of employes who find it 
necessary to hold down both day and night jobs 
in order to make ends meet was corroborated by 
statements made by Miss Ethel Smith. 

——_@____—__ 

The Columbia Inn, 35 Ellis St., is the only 
first-class Restaurant displaying the union House 
Card.—Adv. 
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THE SHOP PRACTISE OF LIFE. 

A young mining engineer went out to Califor- 
nia not long ago to take his first job. He had 
corduroy pants and four buckles on his-boots. He 
was just graduated from a good technical school 
and he knew all about the theory of ore forma- 
tions, ore extractions and ore treatment, He 
was going to show the world how a mine ought 
to be run. But he wanted to sharpen picks on 
a grindstone. 

He really knew all about silurian limestone, 
mica schist and porphyry and quartzite contacts, 
but he couldn’t frame a set of shaft timbers with 
a drawing board and a table of logarithms. No 
one had ever taught him how to point a round 
of holes, and when it came to tempering drills 
he did not know a cherry-red from stale bread. 
He was a joke, and he went away from that 
camp with his heart broken, because he had had 
no practical experience. 


Your youngsters will be home from school 
pretty soon, Mr. and Mrs. Union Worker. It 
is up to you to give them a little shop practise 
in life this summer to round out what they have 
learned in school. You will find they have picked 
up plenty of theory. You can help them work 
it out in practise. 

About the best experience you can give them 
is on the lathe of thrift. Teach them to cut 
down their spendings to the proper dimensions. 
They cannot harm either the machine or the 
material, and at least they will learn how to 
use a micrometer on their incomes in later life. 
If you. show them how to turn their savings 
into War Savings and Thrift Stamps, you will 
save them a lot of hard and unprofitable work 
and many a botched job when they take a place 
in the shop of life. 

Those securities are a safe and easy material 
to work with. They are absolutely safe, they 
pay the high rate of interest of four per cent 
compounded quarterly and are redeemable at 
cost plus interest due at any postoffice on ten 
days’ notice. 

You surely are not going to turn your boys 
and girls out into the world without a thorough 
knowledge of the precepts and principles of or- 
ganized labor. You will be equally remiss if you 
allow them to go up against life without a 
knowledge of the principles of thrift and saving. 
For thrift is an integral part of unionism. 

The West Virginia Federation of Labor, at 
its recent convention at Clarksburg, adopted a 
resolution concerning War Savings and Thrift 
Stamps which read: “We urge the Govern- 
ment’s plan to organize savings societies in every 
industry in West Virginia and urge all members 
of organized labor to become members of these 
societies, pledging themselves to save at least 
a part of their earnings each week, thereby bene- 
fitting themselves, their families, organized labor, 
and their Government in the true spirit of 


unionism.” 2 
Every spendthrift intends to save when he is 


broke. The time to save is when you have the 
money, 


UNION MADE 
In Our Own Shop 
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KELLEHER & BROWNE faicor’ 


716 Market Street, at Third and Kearny 


Positively the Best Made-to-Order 
Suits in San Francisco for the Price 
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STAY AWAY FROM MONTANA. 
A telegram received by the San Francisco 
Labor Council from J. F. Eckley, Secretary of 
Metal Trades Council of Butte, Montana, reads 
as follows: “Metal Trades on strike against mine 
and smelter companies in Great Falls, Butte and 
Anaconda. Notify all men to stay away.” 


BUY W. S&S. S. 
Cashing in W. S. S now is like digging up 
crops before they are ripe. 


The House of 
“Lucky” Wedding Rings 


Blue- White 
Diamonds 


Eyes Examined—Glasses Fitted 
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895 Market Street 


SECURE AND PROFITABLE 


The wise man keeps part of his 
money in a reliable savings bank. 
If you are making money now why 
not put aside something for a rainy 
day 


Humboldt ss Bank 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 


VISIT THE 


English Cottage 


Just Completed on Our 
Second Floor 


FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$1.50 


Good Sterling Furniture — Furniture that 
will look well, wear well, and give years of 


service. 
PAY $2 A WEEK 
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We Close Saturday evenings at 6 o’clock 
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SAVING AND A MINIMUM WAGE. 


The justice and economic value of a minimum: 


wage has been admitted. It has been formally 
accepted by the government in its wage provi- 
sions covering the railroad workers now listed 
among the government employees under federal 
co-operation of the roads. 

In fixing a minimum wage for each craft and 
class of employment, there must enter into con- 
sideration not only of the factors which make 
life possible of sustenance, but also those which 
make it worth the living. One item which shoul.! 
enter into the fixing of a. minimum wage for 
every worker, no matter what his employment, 
from the highest trained type to the unskilled 
laborer, is the provision for a fixed sum for 
saving. 

In figuring the minimum amount required to 
meet the necessary cost of living to maintain 
the worker in health and provide him with op- 
portunity for the pursuit of happiness, that item 
is essential. It ranks with the items of food, 
shelter and clothing in the preparation of the 
budget of each working man and woman, for 
by it protection is given against sickness, dis- 
aster, unemployment and old age, and provision 
made for advancement, self betterment and com- 
fort not only for the worker himself, but for his 
family and dependents. 


No wage scale should be adjusted without pro- 
vision for a sum for saving, but when that pro- 
vision has been included, the money never 
should be diverted from that purpose. If it is 
diverted from that purpose, the individual worker 
who so diverts it, not only fails to make pro- 
vision for his future and for the seizing of favor- 
able opportunity, but the entire stand of organ- 
ized labor for an adequate wage for every worker 
is weakened. 

Opponents of labor will say, if the sum is di- 
verted, “This sum, included in the wage scale, 
obviously is unnecessary, for the ‘workers are 
not taking advantage of it or making proper use 
of it.’ Members of organized labor may afford 
to lose money for a good purpose, but they can- 
not afford to lose an argument which will 
strengthen their position. 

The reconstruction program of the American 
Federation of Labor says: 

“The workers of the nation demand a living 
wage for ali wage-earners, skilled or unskilled— 
a wage which will enable the worker and his 
family to live in health and comfort, provide a 
competence for illness and old age, and afford to 
all the opportunity of cultivating the best that is 
within mankind.” 

Such a wage can be and will be obtained, but 
unless thrift is practiced, unless at least a por- 
tion of it is saved regularly and systematically, 
the wage will not provide for health and comfort 
for the worker, it will not offer protection against 
old age and illness, nor will it afford opportunity 
to cultivate the best within mankind. 

The best and easiest way to save is to buy 
government Thrift Stamps and War Savings 
Stamps every pay-day. These securities are sate 
and profitable and offer investment for even the 
smallest sums. They can be redeemed at their 
full cost value, with interest, when necessity 
arises. : 

Thrift is one of the big essential parts of union- 
ism, and the habit of saving and of investing 
in these securities has received the unqualified 
endorsement of the head of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

ee eee 


BUY W. S. S. 
It is not what you make, 
It is not what you spend, 
It is what you save 
That counts in the end. 
Buy W. S. S. 
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WAR SAVINGS AND OUR FOREIGN-BORN. 
By Hans Reig. 

“War Savings” have been, are, and will be 
one of the greatest blessings of this war. No 
part of our people have made greater or more 
practical use of its benefits than the foreign-born, 
They have set an excellent example, those who, 


born overseas, have migrated to America, which 


it would be well for all Americans to emulate. 

“War Savings” has brought them back to 
the thrift and saving which most of them had 
learned as children and which extravagant 
America had almost made them forget. 

When the United States Government first an- 
nounced the opening of the War Savings cam- 
paign in 1917, special effort was made to bring 
this financial enterprise to the attention of those 
of foreign birth or of foreign born parentage. 

Through the medium of the foreign language 
press, widest possible publicity was given to its 
details. The advantages of economy and of 
thrift, of systematic savings and the investing 
of such savings in) War Savings and Thrift 
Stamps were put before the readers of these 
publications persistently. Graphic stories of in- 
dividual thrift, personal appeals from recognized 
nationality leaders, special stories and display 
advertisements, along with general news matter 
were employed. 

Plans are now in the making to carry on a 
most intensified national campaign in behalf of 
War Savings immediately after the Victory Lib- 
erty Loan campaign especially among the for- 
eign language speaking people of our country. It 
is intended to use as a working basis the foreign 
language divisions which have been organized 
in the various Federal Reserve districts in behalf 
of Liberty Loans. 

oe 
UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS. 

Twenty-eight thousand members of the United 
Textile Workers of America are scheduled to 
realize one of their fondest hopes on October 
10th when they will be awarded a 44-hour work 
week. An agreement was reached two weeks 
ago for a wage increase of from 15 to 20 per 
cent. Efforts are now being made to extend the 
44-hour week to the mills in Pennsylvania and 
New England, where the hours now range from 
48 to 52. 
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FROM FACTORY ZC WEARER 


Special: 


This Label on your shirt shows You 
Employ Union Labor 


DRESS SHIRTS, Soft Cuffs, New 
Patterns, Fine Madras, worth $3.50 $2.50 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES. 

The Allied Printing’ Trades Council unani- 
mously indorsed the principles adopted by the 
California Allied Printing Trades Conference, 
which met in the city of Oakland, Cal., last 
month. The following affiliated unions of the 
Council reported that their respective bodies had 
taken similar action: Bookbinders and Bindery 
Women, Mailers, Photo Engravers, Press As- 
sistants, Printing Pressmen, Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers, and Web Pressmen. 

A committee of five members from the local 
Typographical Union appeared before the meet- 
ing of the Council held last Monday evening, 
and stated that they were elected for the pur- 
pose of devising ways and means of bringing 
about closer affiliation among the printing trades’ 
unions, and suggested that the Council recom- 
mend to affiliated unions that each one elect a 
similar committee of five for the purpose of 
furthering the big idea of closer affiliation. 

Whereupon, the following motion was adopted 
unanimously: 

“That this Council recommend to affiliated 
unions that each union elect a committee of five 
members to meet with a like committee from 
the Typographical Union for the purpose of per- 
fecting a closer affiliation compact in accord- 
ance with the principles adopted by the Califor- 
nia Allied Printing Trades Conference.” 

The carrying out of the intent and purpose of 
the foregoing motion will work to the end that 
all the printing trades unions can act in concert 
by this time next year to establish a uniform 
wage for all parties concerned and a seven-hour 
day. 

Walter von Konsky, of the local Typographi- 
cal Union, was acclaimed president of the Coun- 
cil by a unanimous vote to fill the unexpired 
term, vice Geo. T. Koch, of the Printing Press- 
men, who tendered his resignation on account 
of severing his connection with the trade. Mr. 
Koch has embarked in the ink-selling business. 

Mr. von Konsky’s term as president will ex- 
tend to the month of July, 1920. 

a 
BUY W. S. S. 
Save first; then invest— 
For this, War Savings Stamps are best.. 
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O. B. U. AND KAISER BILL. 

The Edmonton Free Press asks one big union 
advocates if they believe their constitution will 
be swallowed by so-called “pure and simple” 
trade-unionists. 

The Free Press is the official newspaper of 
the Edmonton Trades and Labor Council. It 
shows that the O. B. U.’s favor the building of 
a machine unequaled by the tightest trade-union 
machine evolved from the wildest fancy of O. 
B. U. orators. 


Under the O. B. U. constitution, conventions 
will be held every six months, despite the crit- 
icism that trade-unionists hold too many con- 
ventions. 

“Think of delegates,” says the Free Press, 
“attending conventions every six months for 
the purpose of electing officers. It is a joke, 
such intelligence is offered ‘pure and simple- 
minded’ trade-unionists.” 


The constitution provides that the General 
Executive Board shall fill vacancies occurring on 
said board by choosing representatives from the 
same industrial division. 

“This,” says the Free Press, “is a beauty. It 
is complete autocracy. It would work thusly: 
Johnson, who is not prepared to turn loose all 
he holds and ignore the dictates of his own con- 
science, is removed by the machine in the dis- 
trict or central council. The executive board 
appoints their friend Jones, 

“It is claimed that there is a complete recall 
system. The local unit may withdraw creden- 
tials of any officer, and should the recall insti- 
tuted by the local unit be warranted, the cre- 
dentials shall be revoked and a request made 
that the executive board immediately fill the 
vacancy. The placing and keeping of this power 
in the hands of the select five is made complete.” 

The constitution further provides that if a 
union fails to secure the sanction of the General 
Executive Board and orders a strike, it does so 
on its own responsibility. The Free Press says: 

“Well, seeing there are no strike funds to meet 
such emergencies, whose responsibility could 
it be?” 

Despite the mass of generalities about “democ- 
racy,” the O. B. U. constitution gives officials 
power that no trade-unionists would dare advo- 
cate. This is shown in strikes where the central 
labor council or district board may refer same 
to the General Executive Board if it is “con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to the workers.” 
If the strikers’ plea for aid is denied, they may 
ask the General Executive Board to act, and 
then, if this board considers the matter of 
“sufficient importance” it shall call on the subor- 
dinate boards to again consider the matter, and 
if said boards then favor a strike “the General 
Executive Board shall be empowered to call a 
strike of all affiliated bodies.” 

Nowhere in the constitution is it provided 
that the rank and file shall have a direct vote 
in the calling of strikes—they must listen to 
speeches about the future while their officials 
decide whether wage and other movements of 
these workers is of “sufficient importance” to 
attract their attention. 

The constitution is a perfect illustration of 
rulership from the top with this cheap attempt 
at autocracy camouflaged by attacks on the 
bona fide trade-union movement. 

a 
TACOMA COUNCIL TO LOSE CHARTER, 

The charter of the Tacoma Central Labor 
Council will be revoked by the executive com- 
mittee of the State Federation of Labor, says 
William Short, president of the ‘State Federa- 
tion in an announcement. 

This action follows the vote of the Tacoma 
Council Wednesday night to defy the State and 
National federations of labor and carry on a 
referendum on the one big union. 
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STATE OWNED FLOUR MILL. 

Steps toward providing North Dakota with 
its first state-owned flour mill, under the Non- 
Partisan League program, were taken at Bis- 
marck, N. D., recently when the industrial com- 
mission, which will direct the operations of all 
state-owned industries under the’ league plan, 
authorized J. A. McGovern, manager of the Mill 
and Elevator Association, to make a contract for 


Seven 


the purchase of the flour mill at Drake. The 
mill has a capacity of 150 barrels a day. Mc- 
Govern was also instructed to plan for the es- 
tablishment of the state’s terminal flour mill and 
elevator, construction of which is expected to 
be started next spring, The industrial commis- 
sion plans to use the Drake mill as the basis 
for the state organization, according to Oliver 
S. Morris, secretary of the industrial commission, 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


OUR FACTORIES, 


$487,340 in Profits 
to Employees 


Ivory Soap Flakes 


P. & G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap 


Star Soap 


Star Naphtha 
Washing Powder 


Crisco 


During the past year men and women 
working in our plants shared in the 
profits of this concern to the extent of 
nearly a half million of Dollars. 


For more than thirty years the em; 


ployees of this industry have shared in 
the profits of the business. 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 
Profit Sharing Factories 
Cincinnati 
New York Kansas City 
Hamilton, Canada 


This is one of the reasons why so many 
of our employees have found it profit- 
able — worth while — to work with us, 


ten, twenty and even twenty-five years. 
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your protection. 
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or materials 
~ but we won't! 


Besides—you wouldn’t want us to. We will 
not sacrifice our quality-standards—and your 
good will—by turning out inferior overalls. 

We use only genuine, fast-colored denim— 
the best to be had. And we put into our over- 
alls the same high grade union workman- 
ship—the same sturdy materials—you have 
learned to look for in Boss of the Road Over- 
alls. That’s why it is always good economy 


Look for the Bull Dog on the label. 
Never has this trade mark 
meant so much to you as it does today. 

Buy them from your local dealer 
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The wiseacres who in April, 1917, told us that 
this war in Europe was an unpopular war in 
America, are now clamoring for the defeat of 
the League of Nations in order that we may 
have another world war as soon as possible. 
Those who thought in April, 1918, that the war 
would last about two or three years more and 
would cost America as much as it has cost Eng- 
land, France or Germany, were in April, 1919, 
kicking over the extravagance of the Govern- 
ment’s expenditures to end the war quickly. 
And if the Senate should pass up the peace 
treaty and the League of Nations, they will next 
April be demanding that America should build 
the biggest navy and have the biggest army in 
the world. It is good to cu1template that such 
fools will never control this country, and that 
their propaganda is only a fool’s errand. Some- 
how, the spirit of America is beyond their com- 


prehension. a 


Should women organize when the state 
through the Industrial Welfare Commission 
kindly regulates their wages in conformity with 
prices and cost of living. Last Monday the press 
of our city published the following item: “Tips 
and gratuities cannot be construed to be a part 
of the wages of women hotel and restaurant 
workers for whom a minimum wage of $13.50 a 
week, effective August 17, 1919, is fixed, accord- 
ing to an order of the California Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission. All women working in hotels, 
lodging houses, apartment houses, restaurants, 
cafeterias and food catering establishments, as 
well as hospitals, except women in professional 
hospital training, are affected. Fifty cents a 
week additional must be allowed for laundry to 
those employees required to wear uniforms if 
the establishment itself does not have this work 
done. Charges for meals must not exceed 20 
cents for breakfast, 25 cents for luncheon, or 30 
cents for dinner, and the charge for a room 
cannot exceed $3 a week.” Organized women 
in the same craft, members of Waitresses’ Union 
No. 48 of San Francisco, obtain from $15 to $18 
per week, meals included, while the above sched- 
ule of wages contemplates that they shall receive 
only $13.50 per week, with 75 cents a day de- 
ducted for their board and $3 a week deducted 
for their lodging. For the $1 a month paid by 
members of the Waitresses’ Union as dues to the 
union, they obtain, after. paying for their lodg- 
ing, at least as much as the unorganized get un- 
der the schedule and free board in addition, equal 
to 75 cents per day. A pretty good investment 
for $1 per month. Unionism Pays, it is a busi- 
ness proposition. 
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Henderson and Aspleton 


Arthur Henderson and William A. Appleton are familiar names in the Eng- 
lish labor movement. Arthur Henderson, the chieftain of the English Labor 
Party, with leisure on his hands since English workingmen elected him to stay 
out of Parliament, for the good of themselves and their country, is coming to 
this country at the invitation of some would-bé American Labor Party. Misery 


loves company, hence this proposed exchange of confidences and plans for new 
political Waterloos. 


Henderson’s chief distinction in public life is his ability to write labor plat- 
forms, cram full of new theories of government and drastic methods of gathering 
in the coin. He expects to succeed,by making large promises, offering all the 
luxuries of life and with little or no work, a real soap-box’s Utopia, reaching all 
the way from Greenland’s icy mountains to the palmy groves of Senegambia, with 
laws and institutions to suit every taste and fancy, as easily figured out as in the 
fairy tales we were told in the days of childhood—and all to be had by the mere 
casting of a ballot for Arthur Henderson, the great Liberator of Labor. 


If Sir Arthur, in his search for the Golden Fleece in America, could be 
shown the real America and its institutions as they are, he might learn something 
of advantage to himself and his biographer. 


But as happens usually in cases of visits of these distinguished foreigners 
who must be watched lest they run foul of the law of the land, his itinerary 
mapped out by the committee of arrangements will include no reai American 
city, or the real American part of any such city, where he will meet only Amer- 
icans, but it will be confined to those red centers that contain the usual con- 
glomeration of imported nationals, for example more Greeks than any city in 
Greece, more Letts than in any city in Lettland, and more Spartacans than in 
Sparta, with apologies to Sparta. 


_ .And Henderson will feel somewhat at home among his select audiences 
in America. For he is that kind of a man who cares nothing for his own little 


island, but has a big suffering heart for his brothers in Russia, Hungary, Bul- 


garia, and all such countries as are showing the way for his American brothers 
to follow. 


_ We can by wireless telescope, if such thing could be invented for the occa- 
sion, already see this blooming, bluffing, bloody bloke from Lunnon, Ye Kneaouw, 
start the revolution that is going to go around the world like a Kansas cyclone, 


for the benefit of our oppressed and enslaved backyarders and backsliders in the 
land of labor and democracy. 


Hey, mister, what is the difference between a revolution against a king in 
an aristocracy and a revolution against the majority in a democracy? What is 
the difference between a government changing according to the count of ballots 
in the ballot-box and a government changing to the count of a man in charge of 
a firing squad? All the difference, gentlemen, between Washington and Moscow. 

Henderson is welcome to be met by the great leaders of the forlorn hope, 
men in our midst whose chief occupation in life is to kowtow to Utopian gen- 


erals, as they have shown on numerous occasions by kowtowing toward Lenine 
across the Pacific and toward Trotzky across the Atlantic. 


William A. Appleton is a man of another type. He is the plodding and per- 
severing trade unionist who steadfastly pursues the work entrusted to him by 
the rank and file, without attempting to lead them into blind alleys and barricades. 
Mr. Appleton has for years been ‘the secretary of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions. In 1917 he visited the United States as head of a delegation represent- 
ing the English trade union movement. The cities and meetings he attended 
were those in which he could meet and exchange thoughts with American work- 
ingmen. The Americans he specially sought up were American trade unionists, 
the members of the American Federation of Labor. He learned to understand 
and to value them, because of their nearness in ideals and tendencies to the labor 
movement of his own country. 

As one of our exchan 
the core. 


In appreciation of his sterling qualities, and supported by the American dele- 
gates, headed by Samuel Gompers, William A. Appleton has just been elected 
president of the International Federation of Trade Unions at the Congress re- 
cently held in Amsterdam, and which was attended by delegates from the chief 
trade union countries of the world, including Germany. 


We make this comparison between two English labor leaders for the purpose 
of showing how the rainbow-chaser dazzles only and fizzles out, while the thinker 
and doer progresses more slowly but surely toward things worth while. 


ges says, he is constructive, progressive, democratic to 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


DOC ee eter 


The National W. C. T. U. desire to let the 
public know that they are not “in the Federal 
Amendment Campaign Against Tobacco,” but 
“we are in an educational campaign against to- 
bacco and have been in such a campign for more 
than thirty years.” Of course the dear ladies are 
not in the Federal Amendment campaign 
against tobacco as yet, because their educational 
campaign has not yet reached the stage where 
such an amendment can be put over. But, if pro- 
hibition sticks, all the forces of that movement 
will have to take up another issue, and the next 
best issue whereby to make a livelihood will be 
the issue against tobacco. Let us not be deceived 
by the ladies. They are not yet in the campaign, 
but will be as soon as they get things ready for it. 


An immigration bill, drafted along new lines, 
has been introduced by Senator Dillingham of 
Vermont. The measure provides that after July 
1, 1920,.the number of aliens of any nationality 
who may be admitted annually to the United 
States shall be limited to 5 per cent of the num- 
ber of persons of such nationality already resid- 
ing here. The bill also provides for the repeal 
of all special laws directly or indirectly relating 
to immigration from China, Japan and Oriental 
countries, including the Chinese exclusion law. 
The proposed measure, it is stated, will not open 
the door to an increased immigration from 
Asia, for on account of the smaller number of 
Asiatics now in the country the number of immi- 
grants admissible annually under the percentum 
plan will not exceed the average under the pre- 
vious various exclusion laws, treaties and agree- 
ments now in force. To avoid racial antago- 
nisms and increased friction between this coun- 
try some such law might be feasible, but to make 
it acceptable to the people of California who are 
most affected by the influx of Asiatic immigra- 
tion, including the illicit traffic, it would be pref- 
erable or necessary to base the percentage upon 
the citizenship of each foreign nationality instead 
of upon mere residence. This would also be 
more in harmony with the efforts of the Ameri- 
can labor movement. 


Former Congressman ‘William Kent appar- 
ently has made a study of the problems of 
hoarding and profiteering in foodstuffs and has 
some remedies to propose. In an-address before 
the Labor Council last Friday evening he went 
deeply into the subject and advocated the fol- 
lowing measures: (1) The passage by Congress 
of the Kenyon bill, which licenses and regulates 
the activities of the big packers and monopolies, 
and would prevent these big corporations from 
engaging in any unrelated business except the 
one for which the corporation is licensed; the bill 
also provides for a system of government ware- 
houses; (2) the establishment by states and mu- 
nicipalities of warehouses .and marketing 
agencies to control the distribution of the prod- 
uce of the farmers. He considers the storage 
system to be an essential part of the question of 
controlling the distribution of food and Prices in 
the interest of the public. Like others who have 
studied the question under American conditions, 
he has arrived at the conclusion that it is not so 
much public ownership as public control that is 
essential to meet the exigencies of the case. Just 
as during the war, both here and in Europe, the 
prices of staples were stabilized and sold at rea- 
sonable figures, so may in peace times the prices 
of all staple commodities be kept down by intel- 
ligent regulation and control. As a first essen- 
tial, all who desire to see something done in this 
direction should at once communicate with their 
representatives in Congress asking them to pass 
the Kenyon bill, 


WIT AT RANDOM 


“We need brains in this business, sir.” 


“I know you do. The business shows it.”— 
Baltimore American. 


A boy was presented with some young guinea 
pigs by his father’s friend. Meeting the boy 
soon after, the friend inquired about the pets. 

“Well, Robbie, how are the guinea pigs getting 
on; are they in good shape?” 

“They are just the same shape, only bigger.” 
—Osteopathic Magazine. 


One day the Germans circulated a rumor in 
Strasburg that they had taken one hundred thou- 
sand prisoners. A dialogue on the subject took 
place between two market women in Klebert 
Square. 

“But where will they put all these prisoners?” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” replied the other, a true 
daughter of the soil. “They will put them in the 
newspapers.”—From Victory (France-American 
Corporation, New York). 


Bailie McTavish—An’ so ye leave Glesca’ on 
Monday. What are ye daein’ the morrow nicht? 

Mr. Jarvis—Tomorrow, Thursday, I’ve no en- 
gagement. 

Bailie—An’ the nixt nicht? 

Mr. J.—I’m free then, too. 

Bailie—An’ what will ye be daein’ Saturday? 

Mr. J.—Saturday I dine with the Buchanans. 

Bailie—What a peety! Aa wanted ye tae tak’ 
dinner wi’ us on Saturday.—Dallas News. 


Willis—“Our Sunday dinner costs us a dollar 
for five of us. That’s economy isn’t it?” 
Killis—“I’ve got you beaten. Ours 

thirty-five cents for five of us.” 


costs 


Willis—“How do you manage it?” 


Killis—“We take the trolly out to my mother- 
in-law’s.” 


When Mary starts to board a car, 
Just see how brazen bad men are. 
Why don’t they turn their heads, I beg, 
Why should they look at Mary’s hat? 
—Luke McLuke. 
Those high-step cars are a disgrace; 
They are entirely out of place; 
The distance truly should be half, 
Then Mary wouldn’t show her animosity. 
—Detroit News. 
When Mary starts to dance a bit 
Men folks nearly have a fit; 
If more clothes her form did drape, 
Mary wouldn’t show her disposition.. 
—Memphis Commercial-Appeal. 
Mary steps across the gutter— 
Oh, the mean things men do utter! 
Mary’s anger ’gins to rankle— 
Why should they talk about her elbow? 
Ft. Smith Times-Record. 
Why Mary wears that short slit skirt, 
The men all try with her to flirt, 
And wonder if that naughty breeze 
Doesn’t chill her to the shoulder. 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 
When Mary steps on lemon peels 
And swaps her head with Mary’s heels, 
’Tis very sad to see the guys 
That rubber ’round to see her loop-the-loop. 
—Sacramento Bee. 
In Frisco, due to shocking prices, 
Mary has right, Judge Peek advises, 
To save expenses—e’en so far 
As board a car without stockings. 


Ra rene men oe 


- PLANS HAVE NO CONNECTION. 

Officials at Washington of the railroad shop 
men and railroad brotherhoods have signed a 
statement that their solution of the railroad 
problem embodied in the Sims bill, and their 
demand for wage increases are separate move- 
mehts and are in no way related. 


They have found it necessary to assure excit- 
able editors and lawmakers that they have never 
considered the strike method to “Americanize 
the railroads.” The railroad workers say: 


“Two distinctly separate considerations now 
confront the people, the wage requirements of 
the railroad employees and the Sims bill (em- 
bodying the railway employees’ plan for reor- 
ganization of the railorads). 

“In the matter of wages we have submitted an 
eminently just proposition. We have said that if 
we are to continue to live as Americans 
should live, and are to care for our fam- 
ilies as American families should be cared 
for, the profiteers must be restrained or our 
wages increased. Every fair-minded man, and 
every intelligent housewife, will recognize the 
reasonableness of this request. If Congress and 
the President cannot meet this request, it is still 
a living question, and we shall have to try to 
find another solution. 

“This, however, bears in no way upon our 
sponsorship of the Sims bill. We do hold to our 
conviction that the railroad employees are in no 
mood to consign themselves finally to the auto- 
cratic control of financial dictators, but in propos- 
ing the elimination of capital and the tripartite 
directorate, we have no purpose of intimidation. 
We appeal to the statesmanship of America and 
to the common sense of American manhood and 
womanhood. We are all voters, and unless our 
democracy in government is a failure, our demo- 
cracy in industry need not be. We believe in 
the native ability of American labor. What we 
ask is the Americanization of the railroads.” 

—————_@Iq———_______ 
ONE KIND OF FREE SPEECH. 

Secretary Frank Morrison has received from 
Wm. Z. Foster, secretary of the national com- 
mittee for organizing iron and steel workers, a 
signed “permit” to hold a public meeting in 
McKeesport, Pa. The “permit” is addressed to 
the chief of police and is issued by Mayor Lysle. 
It is as follows: 

“This is to certify that the McKeesport Coun- 
cil of Labor has permission to hold a meeting in 
Slovak Hall, on White street, Tuesday evening, 
July 15, 1919. 

“Permission is granted subject to the follow- 
ing conditions, and is also subject to police regu- 
lation: 

“1st—That no speaker shall talk in any other 
language than the English language. 

“2d—That a list of the speakers’ names be sub- 
mitted to the mayor before the meeting is held.” 

Secretary Foster states that trade unionists 
are paying no attention to so-called police regu- 
lations that are only intended to deny free 
speech. “We are holding our meetings,” he 
writes, “under the auspices of the national com- 
mittee, are using foreign-speaking organizers 
and are not submitting lists of speakers to the 
mayor.” 

Trade unionists make the point that Mayor 
Lysle is not issuing orders to the Steel Trust 
that only English-speaking workers shall be em- 
ployed. 


a es eee 
BUY W. S. S. 

Thrift Stamps are caterpillars. When they have 
grown to sixteen in number, a few cents meta- 
morphoses them in a big blue butterfly of a War 
Savings Stamp. 
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-_NO SETTLEMENT IN SIGHT. 

Conferences between the launch and tow-boat 
owners and union representatives in an attempt 
to settle the existing strike of members of Ma- 
rine Gasoline Engineers’ Union have reached 
the deadlock stage, as neither side is willing 
to concede on vital points at issue. At the con- 
ference held Wednesday the owners offered to 
advance the monthly wages of the men in the 
two classes from $125 to $140 a month and from 
$150 to $170. These rates are offered providing 
other conditions remain as at present. The union 
will consider the proposal at a meeting this 
evening. The conference committee will make 
no recommendation. 

The men are asking for $1 per hour overtime, 
which is between the hours of 5 p. m. and 7 
a. m.; also for all Sunday work. It has been the 
custom that the men work two Sundays a month 
on regular time rates and all overtime has been 
paid by giving the workers time off in lieu of 
overtime wages. Overtime and Sundays off are 
the issues and the only demands made on the 
owners by the employees. They have been on 
strike for several weeks. 


It is generally understood that the men will 
stand pat on their demands. It is stated by 
union officials that the companies will undoubt- 
edly accede to the demands by the time the fleet 
arrives in order that they may be in a position 
to handle the vast volume of business available 
at that time. None of the boats has operated 
since the inception of the strike. John P. Mc- 
Laughlin, business agent of the teamsters, and 
E. E. Ellison, secretary of the Waterfront 
Workers’ Federation, have been representing the 
unionists in the conferences, along with a com- 
mittee from the union. 


Se a Ne, 
TO EXTEND SAFETY MOVEMENT. 


The safety movement is to be extended 
throughout California by a committee headed by 
Will J. French, one of the members of the In- 
dustrial Accident Commission. The plans for 
the proposed extension are being made to carry 
forward the work along the lines in vogue in 
such cities as St. Louis and Pittsburgh, where 
the mumber of accidents has been greatly de- 
creased since the system has been in operation. 
It is planned by the committee to provide for 
greater street safety through the improvement 
of traffic regulations. School safety will be en- 
hanced by means of special instruction for chil- 
dren. In addition to Commissioner French, the 
committee is composed of J. J. Tynan, Dr. T. 
B. W. Leland, J. H. Colton, Warren H. McBride 
and C. R. Johnson. 


oe ae es 
WAREHOUSE SITUATION HOPEFUL. 
A conference has been had between repre- 
sentatives of the Warehouse Owners’ Associa- 
tion and Secretary John A. O’Connell in rela- 
tion to the desire of Warehouse and Cereal 
Workers’ Union that its members receive an in- 
crease in wages from $4.50 to $5.50 a day. The 
labor representatives were informed by the em- 
ployers that the request would receive speedy 
consideration. The attitude of the warehouse 
owners is said to be such as to warrant antici- 
pation of a hopeful reply. 
i 
Don’t let so-called “independence” prevent you 
from being unselfish. We are all dependent on 
some one or some thing. “No man stands 
alone.” Get close together. 


ORPHEUM. 

Madame Marguerita Sylva, who opens at the 
Orpheum next week, came direct from the cele- 
brated Opera Comique in Paris and the Paris 
Grand Opera to join as a guest star the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company with which she sang 


“Carmen” and other operas last season. It re- 
quired not only persuasion of diplomatic order, 
but the further inducement of a flattering finan- 
cial offer to persuade the prima donna to enter 
vaudeville, but it requires less effort to detain 
her after her brilliant debut at the Palace 
Theatre in New York, where she aroused greater 
interest among vaudeville patrons and music 
lovers than any event for a decade. She pleased 
these critical music lovers as well as the regu- 
lar vaudeville patrons by a happy blending of 
a program of musical numbers artistic, intelli- 
gent and popular. Her repertoire of songs were 
exceedingly clever, and restricted to her own 
use. They were composed by the best writers 
in their lighter but characteristic style and were 
rendered with the artistry for which this cele- 
brated singer is famous. La Bernicia, America’s 
youngest prima ballerina, with the assistance of 
Yvonne Verlaine and Therese Neilson, accom- 
plished terpsichoreans, and her company of 
classic dancers, will present a delightful pro- 
gram. Marion Harris, who is called Syncopa- 
tion’s Scintillating Star, twinkled brightly on 
Broadway in Ziegfeld’s “Midnight Frolic.” She 
has a knack of singing songs in the catchiest 
kind of a way and is an expert as a ragtime 
vocalist. She has also the advantage of being 
pretty, sparkling and vivacious and all her songs 
are remarkable for their merit, novelty and 
originality. Bailey and Cowan, assisted by clever 
and charming Estelle Davis, will be responsible 
for fifteen minutes’ melodious entertainment. 
Cowan is an excellent singer of appealing songs 
and Bailey is a virtuoso on the banjo. Millicent 
Mower, who is the possessor of a fresh, clear 
soprano voice, will be heard in a vocal fantasia 
with Ruth Avery en-prologue. Jack Gray and 
Marie Norman, clever novelty entertainers, will 
present a delightfully original act, in which they 
introduce their “Four Dancing Kewpies.” Oscar 
Lorraine, “The Violin Nuttist”; William Gibson 
and Regina Connelli, in their comedy success 
“The Honeymoon,” and Emma Haig and Jack 
Waldron, in their original 1919 conception of 
song and dance, will be the only holdovers in 
a bill which reaches the highest standard of 
vaudeville. 
a 

Authentic and reliable figures on the increase 
in the cost of living are hard to secure. The 
figures furnished by the Department of Labor 
are the only ones generally’ accepted. The lat- 
est tabulation issued gives the following com- 
parative figures for San Francisco: Cost to the 
consumer of twenty-two principal articles of 
food, weighted according to use, was in 1913, 
$350.97. Same quantities cost in 1918, $568.67, 
and in June, 1919, $623.25. This means that 
these articles had increased 62 per cent in 1918 
and 78 per cent in June, 1919, over the prices 
ruling in 1913, 
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Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon. 


A NEW ALL-STAR BILL 


MADAME MARGUERITA SYLVA, Late Star of the 
Opera Comique and Paris Grand Opera Company, 
Paris, the Chicago Grand Opera Association, and 
The Society of American Singers, in a Repertoire 
of Her Exclusive Songs; LA BERNICIA, America’s 
Youngest Prima Ballerina agro by Yvonne Ver- 
laine, Therese Neilson and Company of Classic 
Dancers; MARION HARRIS, ragoration’s Scin- 
tillating Star; BAILEY & CO The Banjoker 
and The Songster with Estelle Davis; MILLI gi 
MOWER in a no Solggeed “The Spirit ye 
Melody,” with Ruth_ Ave rologue; 

GRAY & MARIE — Novelt: Eintertatnars 
pattie, NEEL bsg Dancing ewpies” ; GIB- 


SON & C Honeymoon”; OSCAR 
LORRAINE the Molin Nuttist”; HEARST 
WEEKLY; "EMMA HAIG and Jack Waldron in 


their 1919 Conception of Song and Dance. 


Evening Prices, I5c, 25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Saturdays, Sundays and 
Holidays) 5c, 25c, 50c. 
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EASTERN 


OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 Market Street, Above Sixth 
We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps. 


mms SQuare Deal aaa, 
Godeau Funeral Service 


A San Francisco firm using California ma- 
terials and employing San Franciscans—a 
friend to the laboring man when he needs a 
friend. Independent ef the Trust. 


SAVES YOU ONE-HALF TRUST PRICES 


Julius S. Godeau 


Undertaker and Embalmer 
41 VAN NESS AVE. PHONE MARKET 711 


PAINTS AND OILS 


VISIT THE LARGEST HARDWARE STORE IN THE MISSION— 


Wolfe Lumber & Hardware Co. 


19th and Folsom Sts. 


Automobile Accessories 


MAZDA LAMPS FORD PARTS 
SKAT, 3 CANS FOR 25c 


Goodrich Tires and Tubes 


Phone Mission 38 
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HUNTING ) LICENSES 


FISHING TACKLE SALMON EGGS 35c. 
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WORLD LABOR’S BILL OF RIGHTS. 

A bill of rights for the workers of the world 
is contained in nine clauses drafted by the In- 
ternational Commission on Labor Legislation. 
These are proposed for insertion in the treaty 
of peace itself and are separate from the draft 
convention for an international labor organiza- 
tion. With the preamble, they read: 

The high contracting parties declare their ac- 
ceptance of the following principles and engage 
to take all necessary steps to secure their realiza- 
tion in accordance with the recommendation to 
be made by the International Labor Conference 
as to their practical application: 

1—In right and in fact the labor of a human 
being should not be treated as merchandise or 
an article of commerce. 

2—Employers and workers should be allowed 
the right of association for all lawful purposes. 

3—No child should be permitted to be em- 
ployed in industry or commerce before the age 
of fourteen years. In order that every child may 
be insured reasonable opportunities for mental 
and physical education between the years of 


fourteen and eighteen, young persons of either- 


sex may only be employed on work which is not 
harmful to their physical development and on 
condition that the continuation of their technical 
or general education is insured. 

4—Every worker has a right to a wage ade- 
quate to maintain a reasonable standard of life, 
having regard to the civilization of his time and 
country. 

5—Equal pay should be given to women and to 
mén for work of equal value in quantity and 
quality. 

6—A weekly rest, including Sunday, or its 
equivalent, for all workers, 

7—Limitation of the hours of work in industry 
on the basis of eight hours a day for forty-eight 
hours a week, subject to an exception for coun- 
tries in which climatic conditions, the imperfect 
development of industrial organization or other 
special circumstances render the industrial effi- 
ciency of the workers substantially different. The 
International Labor Conference will recommend 
a basis approximately equivalent to the above 
for adoption in such countries. 

8—In all matters concerning their status as 
workers and social insurance, foreign workmen 
lawfully admitted to any country, and their 
families, should be insured the same treatment 
as the nationals of that country. 

9—All states should institute a system of in- 
spection, in which women should take part, in 
order to insure the enforcement of the laws and 
regulations for the protection of the workers. 

————@—_ 
MOLDERS VOTE SUNDAY. 

A special meeting of the Molders’ Union No. 
164 will be held in the Labor Temple next Sun- 
day at 1:30 p. m., when final action will be taken 
on the proposal arrived at between representa- 
tives of the metal trades unions and shipyard 
employees of the Pacific Coast for submission 
to employers and unionists for a referendum 
vote. The proposed agreement provides for an 
increase in wages of eight cents per hour, the 
44-hour week, and changed conditions of em- 
ployment beginning October Ist. The subject 
was under discussion ‘by the members at the 
meeting last Wednesday evening until 1 o’clock 
in the morning. Whatever arrangement is placed 
in operation in the shipyards for the molders 
will be enforced by the union in the outside 
shops. The Bay Cities Metal Trades Council 
has indorsed the proposal. 

—————— @—_—— 

“T stayed away,” piped the demure show-girl, 
“because I couldn’t sing last night. And I have 
a doctor’s certificate to say so.” 

“Not necessary,” replied the musical director 
with fiendish smorzando, “I’ll give you a certifi- 


cate that you never could sing any night.”—Ex- 
change, 


WASTING WATER. 

Little drops of water dripping from countless 
faucets when in use makes a flood of waste 
which costs our nation millions of dollars a year. 

This loss is due either to carelessness in not 
closing the faucets or to failure to keep them 
supplied with proper washers. ‘When the washer 
in a faucet becomes worn out, it is impossible 
to shut off the flow of water completely. 

How to prevent this needless waste of water 
is a serious problem for every American city. 
There is no better way for women to show their 
fitness for an active share in affairs than by 
watching the faucets in their homes and seeing 
that water is never allowed to run to waste. 

Because water is plentiful in San Francisco, 
we should not forget its value in dollars and 
cents. It is well to stop and think how much 
it costs the Spring Valley Water Company to 
gather it in huge reservoirs, to keep it pure and 


to bring it through miles of aqueducts and mains 
to your house. The fact that you pay for the 
water you waste doesn’t make waste less repre- 
hensible. 

You may think that the water which drops 
continually from a faucet in your home is a 
trivial matter and not worth the small effort 
necessary to turn it off or to supply a new 
washer. But just multiply the amount of what 
you are wasting in this way by the number of 
other wasteful faucets in this large city, and 
you may be amazed at the enormous total. 


Children especially should be taught to turn 
off the faucet as soon as they are through with it. 

It is not necessary to call in a plumber to 
repair a leaky faucet. Any man or woman who 
is handy with tools can do it. Of course, the 
first step is to shut off the water at the point 
where it enters the house. 
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SPECIAL 9 COURSE $1.25 DINNER 
MERCHANTS 50c LUNCH 


Service A la Carte 


After Theatre Specialties 


Moderate Prices 


The Only First Class Restaurant Displaying the 


#% UNION HOUSE CARD x 


Market 


ragers 


and Jones Sts 


Vacation Togs for 
everybody in the family 
Dress properly and 
enjoy your outing 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 
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Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held August 15, 1919. 


Meeting called to order at 8:10 p. m., by Presi- 
dent Bonsor. 


Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 


meeting approved as printed in the Labor 
Clarion. 
Credentials—From Machinists, Fred Tomin- 


gas, vice Frank Lee. Upholsterers, Miss Cook, 
Mrs. McKenzie, B. B. Rosenthal. Musicians, 
Abraham Frankel, vice Sam Davis. Cooks 
No. 44—A. J. Van Bibber, Emil Buehrer, John 
Hawkins, Chris C. Haugaard, Felix Magiere, 
Bernard Schiff, John Benkert, James Rustan, 
John Troxel, John Schlinsky. Delegates seated. 

Communications Filed— From _ Bricklayers’ 
Union, stating that Chas. Noonan has been 
elected as its Business Agent. From Cali- 
fornia Retail Shoe Dealers’ Assn., relative to the 
shoe industry. 


Referred to Executive Committee—Wage scale 
and agreement of Tailors’ Union No. 80. Com- 
munication from the California Macaroni Com- 
pany. From the American Federation of Labor, 
relative to the special fund to carry on the co- 
operative plan of work. Wage scale of Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Commit- 
tee—From Local Council of Friends of Irish 
Freedom, inclosing resolutions. From the 
American Federation of Labor, with reference 
to the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
the labor charter. 

Referred to Financial Secretary—From Cigar 
Makers’ Union, relative to number of delegates. 
From Broom Makers’ Union, relative to rein- 
statement in Council. 

Referred to Laundry Workers—From Central 
Labor Council of Oakland, relative to organizing 
the non-union laundries of Oakland. 

Requests Complied With—From the Citizens’ 
Committee on Pacific Fleet and President’s Re- 
ception and War Women’s Day, invitation to take 
part in the parade. From the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, with.reference to the bills for the 
promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons 
disabled in industry, and requesting that Coun- 
cil protest against a provision in the bill which 
reads that only those “who are without sufficient 
means to provide for their own rehabilitation” 
can enjoy the provisions of the proposed law. 
From the Board of Public Works, requesting in- 
formation relative to the wage scales of Asphalt 
Workers, Rammermen and Pavers. 

Resolutions—Were 
O’Connell, requesting Council to endorse the 
$3.08 tax rate, in order that union wages may 
be paid to the employes of the City and County 
of San Francisco. Moved that the resolutions be 
adopted; carried. 

Resolutions read: 

Whereas, After an exhaustive investigation 
of the Finance Committee of the Board of Su- 
pervisors, there has been recommended a tax 
rate of $3.08, in order that the affairs of the 
City may be properly conducted during the pres- 
ent fiscal year; and 

Whereas, If this rate is not established and 
a less rate is fixed, it will seriously interfere with 


the standard of living of many employees in the - 


city’s service; and 

Whereas, Several members of the Board 
of Supervisors have voted against the establish- 
ment of the rate as recommended by the Finance 
Committee and by so doing are making impos- 
sible the payment of rates of wages established 
by the trade union movement; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor 


submitted by Delegate 


THE LABOR CLARION 
Council, in regular session assembled this Fif- 
teenth Day of August, 1919, demands that every 
member of the Board of Supervisors vote for the 
$3.08 tax rate, in order that union wage rates 
may be paid to the employees of the City and 
County of San Francisco: and further 

Resolved, That a committee of the Labor 
Council be directed to proceed to the City Hall 
and present to the Board of Supervisors the posi- 
tion of organized labor in regard to this situ- 
ation. 

Resolutions—Were submitted by Delegate 
McGuire, requesting the Council to protest 
against the unjust and reprehensible policy of 
the American transportation and shipping in- 
terests relative to steel for shipbuilding on the 
Pacific Coast and in Japan, and earnestly appeal- 
ing to our representatives in Congress to inaugu- 
rate such measures or regulatory legislation as 
will give American workers and shipbuilders a 
fair chance to compete with Asia in the construc- 
tion of America’s merchant marine. Moved that 
the resolutions be adopted; carried. 


Resolution reads: 


Whereas, Freight rates on steel for shipbuild- 
ing by rail from eastern mills to Pacific Coast 
yards are $1.37% per ton and the rates on such 
steel over the same route and including the sea 
voyage across the Pacific ocean to the ports of 
Japan are only $1.20 per ton, a difference of 174% 
cents per ton in favor of Asiatic shipyards in 
direct competition with American shipyards on 
this coast; and 

Whereas, This condition is discriminatory, il- 
logical and purposely calculated to destroy the 
great shipbuilding industry of this coast and 
build up the industry and commerce of our 
Asiatic rivals; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, representing the workers in, the shipbuilding 
industry on the San Francisco Bay, that we 
emphatically protest against this unjust and rep- 
rehensible policy on the part of American trans- 
portation and shipping interests, and that we 
earnestly appeal to our senators and representa- 
tives in Congress to inaugurate such measures 
and regulatory legislation as will give to Ameri- 
can workers and shipbuilders a fair chance to 
compete with Asia in the construction of Amer- 
ica’s merchant marine. 

Reports of Unions—Butchers, 115—Have set- 
tled differences with employers. Marine Gaso- 
line Engineers—Have 75 men on strike; are hav- 
ing difficulty with employers in adjusting differ- 
ences. Retail Delivery Drivers—Jewel Tea Com- 
pany still unfair; do not patronize said firm. 

Label Section—Minutes ordered printed in La- 
bor Clarion. 

Executive Committee—In the matter of com- 
munication from Musicians’ Union  request- 
ing assistance in adjusting differences with 


the Young Men’s Institute, the matter being sat- 


isfactorily settled, the same was ordered filed. 
Recommended endorsement of wage scale of 
Draftsmen’s Union, subject to the approval of its 
international union and the Iron Trades Coun- 
cil. With respect to the controversy between 
the Butchers’ Union and the Levy-Schweitzer 
Co., the matter was referred to the Secretary 
with instruction to assist in bringing about an 
adjustment. Recommended endorsement of wage 
scale of Pavers and Rammermen’s Union, sub- 
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Sorensen 
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Friday, August 22, 1919. 


ject to the approval of their International Union. 
In the matter of the controversy between the 
Grocery Clerks’ Union and the Independent 
Grocery, the matter was referred to the Secre- 
tary with instructions to get in touch with the 
parties in interest and effect an adjustment. 
Recommended endorsement of wage scale of 
Cooks’ Union No. 44, subject to the approval 
of its International Union and the Local Joint 
Board of Culinary Workers. Recommended en- 
dorsement of the Egg Inspectors’ wage scale and 
agreement, subject to the approval of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Recommended en- 
dorsement of the Retail Delivery Drivers’ wage 
scale and agreement, subject to the endorsement 
of the Joint Council of Teamsters and the In- 
ternational Union. The wage scale of Ship 
Clerks’ Union was laid over one week, no com- 
mittee appearing. Dealing with the communica- 
tion from the society known as Golden Gate 
Post, the American Legion, committee recom- 
mended endorsement. Committees of the vari- 
ous unions and the Per Diem Men’s Organiza- 
tion appeared and requested assistance relative to 
having the same number of holidays as pre- 
scribed by various other organizations. Commit- 
tee recommended that the following holidays be 
observed and none others: New Year’s Day, Me- 
morial Day, 4th of July, Labor Day, Admission 


Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 


SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


Union-Made 
CLOTHING 
Cor. 


° Agents 
Sixth & Market CARHARTT OVERALLS 


The San Francisco Savings 
and Loan Society 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 
Savings Commercial 
526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
n Francisco 
Mission Branch, Mission and 2\st Sts. 


Park-Presidio Dist. Branch, Clement and 7th Ave. 
Haight St. Branch, Haight and Belvedere Sts. 


JUNE 30, 1919. 


-$60,509,192.14 


Reserve 
Employees’ “poseien 


OFFICERS: 
ohn A. Buck, Presta fom Tourny, Vice- 
R. mi 


res. and Manageri A idt, Vice-Pres. 
and Cashier; oten: “Vice-President; William 
Herrmann, ‘hal istant Cashier; A. H. Muller, Secre- 
tary; Wm. D. Newhouse, Assistant Secretary; 
Goodfellow, Eells, Moore & Orrick, General Attor- 


neys. 
Board of Directors—John A. Bus — e Tourny, 
E. T. Kruse, . R. Sebeidt alter, Hugh 
Goodfellow, A. vp tans, E. yan. B heen Robert 
Dollar, E. A. Christenson, tS Sherman. 
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THE POPULAR PRICE 
JEWELRY STORE 


715 MARKET STREET, Above Third Street, San Francisco 
JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS, OPTICIANS 
All Watch Repairing Guaranteed for Two Years 
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Day and Christmas Day, also that the Secretary 
be instructed to take this matter up with Mayor 
Rolph, to the end that this rule be established in 
all deparmients of the City Government. Dealing 
with the request of the Associated Charities for 
endorsement by the Council of its drive which 
will shortly be in progress for the gathering of 
funds for the work of said institution, commit- 
tee recommended that the Council put its seal of 
approval on said endeavor. In the matter of 
the resolutions from the Riggers and Stevedores’ 
Union, your committee begs leave to obtain fur- 
ther time to study this proposition. Committee 
from the Jewelry Workers’ Union appeared be- 
fore the Board and acquainted the committee 
with the results of conference with employers 
to wit: that they will not recognize the union. 
Committee recommended that the Council give 
the executive committee power to assist the 
jewelry workers’ organization if the need should 
arise. Report of committee concurred in. 

Organizing Committee—Reported favorably 
on the application for affiliation from the Pic- 
ture Frame Workers’ Union and recommended 
that the delegate be seated. Recommended that 
the delegate from the Casket Makers’ Union No. 
16325, be seated. Report of committee con- 
curred in. 


Law and Legislative Committee—Reported 
progress on its consideration of the Labor pro- 
visions of the Peace Treaty. Recommended 
adoption of Delegate Bonsor’s resolution rela- 
tive to creation of an Air Service Department of 
the National Government. Report concurred in. 

Resolution Reads: 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil in regular meeting assembled urges the crea- 
tion of an Air Service Department of the Na- 
tional Government, under which all branches of 
air service will be combined, with the head of 
the department a member of the President’s 
Cabinet. 

Further Resolved, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to Senators Johnson and Phe- 
lan, and Congressmen Nolan and Kahn. 

Unfinished Business—Special. Committee on 
Devising Ways and Means of Replenishing 
Council’s Treasury—Moved to consider proposi- 
tion No. 1; Amendment—that we consider prop- 
osition No. 2; Amendment to amendment—sub- 
mitted by Delegate Bonsor—‘Amend Section 1, 
Article 7 of the Constitution of the Labor Coun- 
cil by adding after the word Council in the fourth 
line: a semi-annual per capita tax of three cents 
per member from each affiliated union”. The 
entire section as amended would then read as 
follows: “The revenue of the Council shall be 
‘derived from dues paid by unions according to 
the number of delegates they are entitled to in 
the Council; a semi-annual per capita tax of three 
cents per member from each affiliated union; and 
from donations and proceeds from celebrations 
and entertainments. A vote being taken, the 
amendment to the amendment was carried; 49 in 
favor, 38 against. ; 

Moved that the matter of amendments to the 
constitution be made a special order of business 
for 9 p. m. next Friday evening; carried. 

Receipts—$528.80 Expenses—$200.10. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urgent- 
ly requested to demand the union label when 
making purchases. 

———_@>_____—_- 
SIX O’CLOCK CLOSING, 

All the leading stores in the Mission District 
have signed an agreement to close at six o’clock 
every night excepting Saturdays when they will 
close at ten. Shoe stores have been closing at 
six o’clock every day for some months past. 
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COUNCILS DON’T MATURE. 

In Manchester, England, a Cotton Factory 
Times’ correspondent complains of the failure 
of basic and other industries to form Whitley 
councils. To date such industries as pottery, 
silk, furniture, vehicle building and about a dozen 
other industries have formed these councils, 
which grew out.of recommendations made to 
the government by a commission headed by J. 
H. Whitley, member of parliament. It was pro- 
posed that the various industries establish ma- 
chinery by which disputes between employers 
and employees would be settled. This machinery 
reached down to shop organizations, and are to 
only include representatives of the employers 
and employed. 


The Cotton Factory Times’ correspondent 
calls attention to a letter written two years ago 
by the minister of labor to leading employers’ 
associations and trade unions asking for their 
views on the report of the Whitley commission. 
The replies favored the acceptance of the recom- 
mendations, “but up to the present time no seri- 
ous attempt has been made to comply with their 
proposals.” : 

The government, however, has ordered the 
application of the report in its industrial estab- 
lishments and a draft of a constitution for de- 
partmental joint councils, trade joint councils 
and for committees in shops, departments, works 
or yards has been prepared by representatives 
of trade unions having members directly em- 
ployed in these establishments and officials of 
the departments. 

———_qa—___ 


PROFIT SHARING. 


Lately there have appeared in the press an- 
nouncements ‘that. certain industrial concerns 
have seen the wisdom of adapting themselves 
to the modern trend of things and therefore have 
voluntarily adopted schemes for increasing the 
compensation to their employees by permitting 
them to share in the net returns. Whatever 
has been done in this direction is not a matter 
of charity, but from many points of view is be- 
coming more and more to be looked upon as 
one of the legitimate aspirations of the work- 
ers in industry. No matter how this may be, it 
cannot be denied that such profit-sharing is a 
step toward progress in industry and the rela- 
tions between capital and labor. 

One of the concerns that is leading the way 
in this respect is the Minneapolis Bedding Com- 
pany, which, as far back as twenty-five years 
ago, established a system of sharing its profits 
with the employees. The firm acknowledges 
that it has gained and not lost anything by this 
innovation. The most apparent effect was to 
secure the more willing and effective co-opera- 
tion of the employees in caring for the interests 
of the concern. The system has, of necessity, 
undergone several changes during the time it 
has been in operation, but the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which it works are of general in- 
terest and may serve to assist in establishing 
similar systems in other establishments. 

The shareholders receive as their part of the 
profits 7 per cent on their respective shares of 
the capital stock, and 5 per cent of the net 
profits are set aside as a guarantee fund, and 
about 5 per cent for depreciation. Thus 83 per 
cent of the profits are left for distribution be- 
tween the workers and the employers in pro- 
portion to their investments, the workers being 
held to be entitled to share on the total sum 
received as wages during the year, and the em- 
ployers according to the total capital invested. A 
worker who earns $1000 a year, thus receives the 
same amount as a shareholder who has invested 
$1000 dollars in the concern. To be entitled to 
share in the profits, the worker must have been 
employed by the firm at least nine months. 
The employees have hired an accountant to look 
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out for their special interests, and the account- 


ant has full access to the books and renders . 


report to the employees. The present presi- 
dent of the company acknowledges that the best 
of relations exist in the establishment between 
employers and employees, and that all are con- 
tributing to make the business a success, and 
that the cost of the system is made up in the 
increased value of the services rendered by the 
employees. And for the employees, it must be 
acknowledged that they feel contented and con- 
sider themselves better treated and paid than in 
other similar employments. 


Water Rates 
in General 


A foundation-fact about water rates 
is this: They must be fair to the con- 
sumer and to the water company. 

A certain water rate may seem nec- 
essary from our view-point, while a 
lower rate may seem adequate from 
yours. 

But in fixing the rate it would never 
do to consider one view-point and ig- 
nore the other. 

The fairness of both view-points 
must be studied carefully. Your in- 
terests and ours interlock, and in the 
long run are identical. 

The water supply is YOUR water 
supply. We are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of administering it. 

If the water rate is unfair to you, 
you suffer hardship, and become our 
enemy instead of friend. We become 
deservedly unpopular. 

If the water rate is unfair to us, we 
cannot interest the necessary capital 
to build extensions and betterments. 
The service suffers, and you will feel 
the effect directly and indirectly. 

Rates that are not fair to the public 
and to the water company will in time 
Prove disastrous to both city and 
company. 

Obviously, public authorities must 
keep both you and us in mind when 
they fix the water rate. 

Public authorities should make util- 
ities render a fair service for a fair 
Price, and permit them to earn and 
keep a fair return. 


SPRING VALLEY 


WATER COMPANY 


— 
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Allied Printing Trades Council 
Room 302, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp Streets, 
FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary. 
Telephone Park 7797. 

Office Hours—11 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
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LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES. 


tIntertype Machines. 
*Linotype Machines. 
*+Linotype and Intertype. 
**Monotype Machines. 
tSimplex Machines. 


(72) Alexander, H. M, .....-..eeeeeeeees 48 Third 
(126) Ashbury Heights Advanc 1672 Haight 
(1) Atlas Press, Na ae .-.-112 Hyde 
7 *Barry, Jas. H. Co...... 
{59 Beck Printing Co. H. 5 Oe 
73) *Belcher & Phillips seececeeseee-015 Howard 
(14) Ben Franklin Press............-.140 Second 
(89) Bolte, C. N........... SOT . 440 Sansome 
(196) Borgel & Downie........ seeeeee-370 Second 
69) Brower & Co., Marcus. aloha steve esse 346 Sansome 
3 *Brunt, Walter N...... oe --766 Mission 
4 Buckley & Curtin..... -739 Market 
(93) California Printing Go. --165 Jessie 
4176) *California Press. 40 Sansome 
(71) Canessa Printing Co. 08 Montgomery 
(87) Chase & Rae....... ...1185 Church 
(39) *Collins, C. J..... 35 8 Twenty-second 
(42) Cottle Printing Co....... 3262 Twenty-second 
sg *Donaldson Publishing COs cc cecescss 568 Clay 
18) Eagle Printing Company....... 59 McAllister 
(46) Eastman & Co........ccceeesecs -220 Kearny 
54) Elite Printing Co........... 3459 Eighteenth 
62) Eureka Press, Inc..... ececcocces 440 Sansome 
101) Francis-Valentine Co.. --777 Mission 
203 09 Sansome 
¢ 
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1G) Gille CO. cecccsesscecss 818 Mission 
17) Golden State Printing Co ..42 Second 
5 Guedet Printing Co..... 44 Kearny 
27) Hall-Kohnke Co..... 665 Mission 
127) *Halle, R. H........ --.--261 Bush 
20) Hancock Bros...........- oeeeee 47-49 Jessie 
158) Hansen Printing Co.............. 259 Natoma 
60) *Hinton, W. M.......-.eeeeeee 641 Stevenson 
150) *International Printing Co...... 330 Jackson 
168) jLanson & Lauray.............. 534 Jackson 
227 Skey, To. cccccsccccces -.1203 Fillmore 
108 Levisen zrsesing Co 1540 California 
84) Liberty Press. 5 Fremont 
135) Lynch, Jas, T.. 390 Eighteenth 
(23) tMajestic Pres eee 315 ayes 
(37) Marshall, J. C -.-..485 Pine 
(95) *Martin Linotype Co 15 Leidesdorft 
San Mitchell & Goodman...........++...- 363 ay 
206) +Moir Printing COM DEDY + oo 03 08e Sansome 
(48) Monarch Printing:Co...... eee Bake? aon 
(24) Morris & Sheridan Co.............. 3 Front 
ery MeNicoll, John R..... ALISO OOP Leldesdortt 
208) *Neubarth & Co., J. J.......-+-+++..25 Jessie 
(32) *Norton, R. H...........cceeee 5 
(52) *Overland Publishing Co 
3 Owl Printing Co........ 5 
81) *Pernau Publishing Co........... 
(70) **Phillips & Van Orden Co..509-521 Howard 
(88) *¢Polygiot Printing Co....118 Columbus Ave, 
(143) +Progress Printing Co............ 516 Mission 
(34) Reuter Bros..........eeeeeeeees 513 Valencia 
(64) Richmond Banner, The........ 320 Sixth Ave. 
(61) *Rincon Pub. Co............... 643 Stevenson 
(26) Roesch Co., Louis..... Fifteenth and Mission 
(66) Roycroft Press.......-eecsecesesees 461 Bush 
(83) Samuel Printing Co.......... ...--16 Larkin 
(145) +S. F. Newspaper Union.......... 818 Mission 
( 6 ) Shannon-Conmy , Sania Co 509 Sansome 
(15) Simplex System Co..........s-seees 136 Pine 
(125) *Shanley Co., The. 147-151 Minna 
(29) Standard Printing BGae reat cc eee 324 Cla: 
(63) *Telegraph Press..... -69 Tur 
(49) Stockwitz Printing Co.. 11212 Turk 
(187) *Town Talk Press.......-eeeeeeseee 88 First 
(138) Wagner Printing Co............ 1105 Mission 
(35) Wale Printing Co... ........+++- 883 Market 
(38) *West Coast Publishing COr cee 30 Sharon 
(43) Western Printing Co..............82 Second 
(106) Wilcox & Co............ petals aisiefeials 320 First 
(44) *Williams Printing Co.......... 350 Sansome 
(76) Wobbers, Inc........-eeeeeeceees 174 Market 
(112) Wolff. Louis A..........--20-- 64 Elgin Park 


(128) Barry, Edward & Co 215 Leidesdorft 
(205) Bowman & eater prelaiele eeeeee 843 Front 
(191) Caldwell, Geo. P. & . .-.-442 Sansome 
(200) Cardoza Co., T. J......secececeeese 45 Ecker 
(210) Dever, Garrity (SERS Sn a 515 Howard 
(224) Foster & Futernick Company....560 Mission 
(231) Houle, A. L. Bindery Co......... 509 Sansome 
(221) Ingrisch, Louis L..............- 40 Sansome 
(108) Levison Printing Co.......... 1540 California 
(131) Malloye, Frank & Co........... 251-253 Bush 
(180) McIntyre, John B..... -440 Sansome 
(81) Pernau ening Co 51 Market 
(195) Stumm, ASA -.675 Stevenson 
(168) Thumler ee Rutherford. 117 Grant Ave. 
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CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
(161) Occidental Su~vly Co............680 Howard 


GOLD STAMPERS AND EMBOSSERS. 
( 3 ) Brunt, Walter N.................766 Mission 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 


(234) Galloway ee eee, Co., Inc. 
‘ceetan's aogrephing Oo Tee-kik. aaward 
(26) Roesch Go. “Louis...... Fifteenth and Mission 


MAILERS, 
(219) Rightway Mailing Agency..... .-766 Mission 
NEWSPAPERS. 
(126) Ashbury Heights Advance.......1672 Height 
(139) *Bien, . Danish-Norwegian..340 Sansome 
(8) *The Bulletin...............--..-767 Market 
11) *Call and Post, The.. New Mtgmy. and Jessie 
25) *Daily NewS..........seceeeeeee-e-840 Ninth 
94) *Journal of Commerce ‘Cor. Annie and Jessie 
21) Labor Clarion........ .-Sixteenth and Capp 
(141) *La Voce — were eeeeeeee-641 Stevenson 
{ 57) *Leader, eeceeeee.643 Stevenson 
123) *#L'Italia Daily News... -- 118 Columbus Ave. 
(39) *Mission Enterprise.....3358 baer gerne pon 
tits Organized Labor........ dete 1122 Mission 
156) Pacific Coast Merchant eatces ..423 Sacramento 
61 } *Recorder, The..........ssee- ..648 Stevenson 
32) *Richmond Record, The.......... -5716 Geary 
52) *S. F. News Letter... -.....259 Minna 
CZ) SStar, The... s,..0<0e004 122-1124 Mission 
(41) The Seamen’s Journal -59 Clay 
(87) Twin Peaks Sentinel. 1185 Church 
(38) *Vestkusten, Swedish... ..30 Sharon 
PRESSWORK. 
134) Independent Press Room...... 348A Sansome 
103) Lyons, J. Bic. ec ce ccc cc tcc ccs 330 Jackson 
122) Periodical Press Room.......... 509 Sansome 
4 RUBBER STAMPS. 
(83) Samuel Printing Co............. --16 Larkin 


BADGES AND BUTTONS. 
( 3) Brunt, Walter N.................766 Mission 


TICKET PRINTERS. 


(20) Hancock Bros..... elalelsiacsivicleiee' sie 47-49 Jessie 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 
(332) Acme? Photo-Engraving Co..... -.-259 Minna 
201) Bingley Photo-Engraving Co... 
ee alee -New Call Bldg., Annie and Jessie Sts. 
(97) Commercial Art Eng. Co.......... 63 Third 
(204) Commercial Photo & Engraving Co. “563 Clay 
(31) Drummond, J. A. .........-.--..245 Mission 
(198) S. _#. Photo-Engraving Co....215 Leidesdorft 
(209) Salter Bros............+.. 118 Columbus Ave, 
(199) Sierra Art and Engraving.......... 343 Front 
(207) Western Process Engraving Co....76 Second 
STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 
(212) Hoffschneider Bros............... 140 Second 
STEEL DIE ENGRAVERS, 
(3) Brunt, Walter N.............00. 766 Mission 
e@ e 


We Don’t Patronize List. 


The concerns named below are en the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of labor unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
ard pest it. 


American Tobacco Company. 
Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boots and shoes. 
Economic Laundry, 51 Clara. 


Edison Theatre, 27 Powell. 

Fairyland Theatre. 

Gorman & Bennett, Grove street. 

Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 
844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 609 Clement, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Haussler Theatre, 1757 Fillmore. 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 

Liberty Theatre, Broadway and Stockton. 

National Biscuit Co. of Chicago, products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil & Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Company. 

Regent Theatre. 

Rosenblum & Abrahams, tailors, 1105 Market 

Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

S. F. Firemen’s Band. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Washington Square Theatre. 

White Lunch Cafeteria. 

Wyatt & Son, 915 Fillmore. 
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Last Sunday’s meeting of the. union brought 
out a large attendance, the Auditorium of the 
Labor Temple being filled with members inter- 
ested in the settlement of the book and job 
scale. The report of the union’s representatives 
was laid before the meeting immediately after 


initiation of candidates. After full discussion, 
it was agreed, by a vote of more than three to 
one, to accept the employers’ proposition of 
$39.00 a week for job men and operators and. 


“$42.00 a week for machinist-operators, the scale 


to be signed up for a period not extending be- 
yond August 31, 1920, the 48-hour week to pre- 
vail on the day shift, 45-hour week for first 
night shift and 42-hour week for second night 
shift, with wages of $3.00 per week additional 
for both night shifts. The same scale has been 
offered to Oakland, Sacramento, Stockton and 
San Jose. It was also agreed by the employers 
to offer the same terms to the bookbinders and 
pressmen of the five cities. Word received from 
Sacramento and San Jose is to the effect that 
the proposition has been accepted by the typo- 


‘graphical unions in those cities, but rejected by 


Stockton Typographical Union. Oakland Typo- 
graphical Union is yet to act on the proposition. 


Immediately following disposition of the book 
and job scale, the executive committee reported 
on the newspaper scale, which will be presented 
to the San Francisco Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation at an early date. As adopted by the 
union, this scale provides for a return to the 
seven-hour day, which was lost by an arbitration 
award two years ago, and proposes an increase 
in pay from $34.00 to $57.00 per week on evening 
newspapers and from $37.00 to $60.00 per week 
on morning newspapers, and includes added 
penalties for overtime work, etc. 

Nathan Harris and J. B. Ogden (journeymen) 
and P. E. Gallagher and H. C. Carlisle (ap- 
prentices) were obligated at the last union meet- 
ing. Propositions for membership were re- 
ceived from Herbert Fahey, Walter’ S. Ginsburg, 
William F. Knabe, John S. Rubio, Daniel R. 
Stewart, Jr., Robert J. Winter, Denman L. 
Wood, R. H. Van Schaick. 

Sol. Sontheimer, general organizer of the 
Cigarmakers’ International Union, addressed the 
last meeting of the union in behalf of his or- 
ganization, reminding the members of their obli- 
gation as union men to purchase none but union- 
made cigars. 

William McKnight, well-known member of 
the union, is the proud father of a bouncing 
ten-pound baby boy that arrived on August 
12th. The child has been named “William Mc- 
Knight, Jr.” and the old man says that Jeffries 
nor Dempsey never had anything on this kid. 

James P. Hartnett, one of No. 21’s oldest 
members, died in this city on Tuesday, August 
19, 1919, and was buried, under auspices of the 
union, on Friday, August 22d. Requiem high 
mass was celebrated at St. Charles Church, 
Eighteenth and Howard streets, and interment 
was at Holy Cross Cemetery. James P. Hart- 
nett was 66 years of age at time of death. He 
joined San Francisco Typographical Union in 
1879, having come to this city from Boston, 
Mass., where he was born. He was active in 
union affairs for many years, being chairman of 
the executive committee in 1890-91. He was a 
quaint, yet interesting character, and for a time 
was a member of Emerson’s Minstrels, the well- 
known organization that entertained San Fran- 
cisco audiences years ago. He enjoyed reputa- 
tion as a skillful dancer, and in his declining 
years “Jimmie” delighted to recount his stage 
experiences. A daughter, Mary C. Hartnett, 
survives. 


—— 
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RAILROAD DEMOCRACY. ; 

Labor’s solution of the railroad problem finds 
official voice for the first time through the or- 
ganization in Washington of the Plumb Plan 
League.” This organization is placing before 
the nation a plan for public operation and de- 
mocracy in control of the railroads. The League 
is supported by the two million organized rail- 
road workers; the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor has been in- 
structed to cooperate with it. Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of Labor, 
is its honorary president and nineteen high offi- 
cials of national and international labor organ- 
izations form the corps of officers. 

The railroad question is of vital interest not 
only to the railway workers, not only to labor 
in general, but to every person. The cost of 
all articles of dress, or building material and 
fuel, or foodstuffs, is affected by transportation 
rates. Every dollar paid in past years in rates 
has gone in part to pay dividends on watered 
stock, and so the price of coal, cotton, potatoes— 
has gone up millions of dollars, taken from the 
people to enrich owners of speculative securities. 

Every $50,000 salary paid to an unnecessary 
or incompetent railroad official adds just that 
much to the selling cost of transported articles. 
The past era of private Ownership and control 
has seen many such salaries, 

The nation is rising against these evils, which 
have become synonymous with Private control 
and operation of its railroads. Now labor pro- 
vides a new system for the railroad industry, 
wherein these evils will not exist. Briefly, the 
Plumb Plan provides: 

An issue of government bonds with which to 
pay for the legitimate private interest (actual 
investments) in the railroad industry. This does 
not mean purchase of watered stocks. The pub- 
lic probably will pay less. than two-thirds of 
what the railroads claim as their value, 

The courts are to decide the real value of the 
private interests in the railroads. It can be de- 
termined only after examination of the charters 
of the existing companies, the laws under which 
they were created, and the extent to which each 
company has lived up to its charter and the 
laws. 

Operation will be by a board of fifteen direc- 
tors; five named by the President to represent 
the public; five elected by the managerial of- 
ficers; five elected by the classified employees. 
This plan is free from the evils of government 
operation: It eliminates the opportunity for 
control by an inefficient, politically appointed 
management. It gives each man in the industry 
a voice in the management of the railroads. 

Any surplus above operating expenses and the 
Payment of fixed charges (including interest on 
outstanding government securities) is divided 
equally between the government and the men. 
This provides a stimulus to the employees, since 
a surplus may be secured only through increases 
in efficiency and by the creation of new business. 

The share of the surplus going to the Govern- 
ment is to be used for improvements and ex- 
tensions, and to retire outstanding bonds. 

The share going to the men will be divided 
among the managerial and classified employees, 
but the former class receives double the rate 
of the latter. 

Safeguarding the Public. 

By giving the official employees twice the rate 
of dividend going to classified labor, the extra 
esponsibility of management is recognized, and 
the public is protected against a combination 
of employees for the Purpose of unduly increas- 
ing wages. For the official employees would 
lose in their share of dividends through a gen- 
eral wage increase, so they are committed to 
the dividend system; and to win a wage increase 
the directors of the classified men would have 
to convince the public’s directors of its justice. 


This. arrangement, however, will not cause 
hostility between the two classes of employees, 
as sincere cooperation will be necessary to pro- 
vide increasing efficiency in operation and to 
secure new business—the only way of creating 
a surplus to be divided. Each class, in working 
for it own dividend, is working for the dividend 
of the other class. 

When the government’s share of the surplus 
is five per cent or more of the gross operating 


“revenue, rates shall be reduced accordingly to 


absorb the amount the government receives. For 
instance: If the entire surplus one year is $500,- 
000,000, and this were ten per cent of the gross 
operating revenue, the government receives 
$250,000,000. And because this is five per cent, 
rates are decreased five per cent. 


Without new economies or new business the 
surplus the next year would be only $250,000,- 
000, and the employees and the government 
would receive only half the amount of the year 
before. But decreased rates mean more busi- 
ness; and also, the reduction in dividends would 
stimulate the employee to improve their oper- 
ation by applying better methods. 

Decreased rates mean cheaper commodities; 
and so, through the effectiveness of the rail- 
roads, the purchasing power of money is in- 


_ creased, not only for the railroad man, but for 


every wage earner and every purchaser. 

The rate-making power remains with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Should oper- 
ation by the directors result in a deficit, Con- 
gress can revoke their charter. This guarantees 
the people the final control Over its property. 


Wages are to be determined by the board of 
directors, 


Disputes which may arise between official and 
classified employees are to be adjusted by boards 
composed of ten men, five elected by each class 
of employees. In case of failure to reach any 
agreement, the question would be referred to 
the board of directors for settlement. 

Immense savings will result even from the 
machinery for assuming financial control of rail- 
road properties. 

The public can obtain the money to purchase 
the lines at 4 per cent, whereas the public is 
now charged rates to guarantee the roads about 
6% per cent on their money. -The saving on 
the present capital account of the raliroads 
would be about $400,000,000; and on an honest 
valuation would be nearly twice this sum. 

The Plumb Plan provides for a sinking fund 
and every year one of the fixed charges would 
be one per cent of the outstanding indebtedness, 
to be used in retiring the bonds. The govern- 
ment also uses its profits in retiring bonds, so 
eventually, probably in fifty years, the people 
would own the roads debt-free. 

A further saving would be in the operation 
of the roads as a unified system, which permits 
the interchange of equipment, the end of waste- 
ful competition, and greater economy in buying 
supplies. 

Membership in the League is open to every 
Person who believes industrial democracy is the 
solution of the railroad problem. The yearly 
membership fee is $1.00, including literature 
issued by the League, membership lapel button, 
and subscription to “Railroad Democracy,” the 
weekly paper issued by the Plumb Plan League, 
Organization headquarters are in the Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C., to which place ap- 
plications for membership and remittances 
should be addressed. 
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Fleischmann’s Yeast 


@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE ry 
For Sale at All Grocers 


Phone Market 6725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS ’ 
—— ee 


. Faneral Werk a Speciaity—Lowest Prices 
9091 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Franeisce 


3ANT BUST EY 
OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


ARconaut SHIRES 


Phone Market 2855 


Yosemite Beer on 
Draught 


JOHN WIESE 


FINE WINES AND BEERS 
Strictly Union Conditions 


3036 16th St., above. Mission San Francisco 


Demand the Union Label 
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ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


srererenenrenr@~-9nO-rOr OOO One Ou Ger Ouran O Orr On OHO One Ong 
Named shoes are frequently made in 
Non-union factories 


DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 
No matter what its name, unless it 


bears a plain and readable impression 
of 


This UNION STAMP 


PE00T & SHOR 
WORKERS UNION f 


All shoes without the UNION STAMP 
are always Non-Union. 


Do not accept any excuse for Absence 
of the UNION STAMP. 


BOOT & SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 
246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ct L. Bai 
Sec.-Treas. 


Collis Lovely, 
Pres. 
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The PI Philadelphia Shoe Co. 
Is a Profit-Sharing Store 


Knowing it to be the Proper 
Principles of Fairness and 


Equality of the Day-- 
We take this Method 


for the Bettering of 
the Conditions of our™® 


Employees. 


SEE OUR WINDOWS 


— Phitadelpia Shoe Lan. 


OPEN 
EVERY 


FROM 
8:30 TO 6 


ROGERS ADJUSTS TROUBLE. 


A. J. Rogers, State representative of bottlers’ 
unions, has returned to the city from Los Ange- 
les, where he adjusted the trouble in the Mathie 
Brewing Company resulting from the employ- 
ment of women at reduced wage rates since the 
company engaged in the bottling of orange 
juice. It is claimed that women were being em- 
ployed in positions formerly held by men under 
union conditions. Rogers says that under the 
terms of settlement union wages will be paid, but 
that the firm has declared that men will be em- 
ployed and the women released. 

Upon his arrival in the city Rogers received 
a telegram calling him south again as the bot- 
tlers are demanding $5 a day instead of the $26 a 
week being paid there. The scale demanded is 
the same as the one prevailing in San Francisco. 
It is understood that some of the bottling estab- 
lishments are willing to meet the demands. Rog- 
ers will attempt to adjust the situation. 


__———__@_______. 
BETTER TACTICS. 

An amendment to the laws of California so 
that a decision of a court can be set aside to 
provide for a new trial, is being proposed by the 
International Workers’ Defense League, whose 
programs for strikes have brought such disas- 
trous effects upon the influence and resources 
of that organization, reducing both to a mere 
shadow of its former proportions. The League 
is proposing something which was suggested to 
its individual spokesmen long ago, and which 
can well be supported by every person who 
likes to see fair play even when those who seek 
it themselves never practiced it. The constitu- 
tion of California, like every other document, 
has defects in it, which no human foresight 
could have provided for, except as it is revealed 
in the course of a flagrant case, which indicates 
both the defect and the remedy to be applied. 
Reason will triumph in the long run. 

; ee 

Take the family to the Columbia Inn Restau- 
rant, 35 Ellis St. Ideal surroundings, wonderful 
music, perfect dance floor, refined vaudeville, 
moderate prices.—Adv. 


OPEN 
EVERY 


FROM 
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INCREASED RATE VOTED. 

The threatened split in the Board of Super- 
visors on the tax rate has luckily for all concern- 
ed been avoided through the prompt and united 
action of organized labor in this city. Owing to 
a desire to save expenses for the municipality 
and to assist the national government in the war 
the tax rate for last year was very low. The 
ending of the war made it necessary to provide a 
larger budget for this year for street work and 
other necessary improvements. The City At- 
torney advised the supervisors that they must 
vote unanimously for any vote in excess of $2.99, 
Three supervisors, Power, Schmitz, McSheehy, 
held out against the proposed rate of $3.08. 
The rebels however, listened to the pleas of or- 
ganized labor, and, with exception of Power, 
who was absent, voted for passing the ordinance 
to print, so that the Proper tax rate now seems 
to be assured of adoption. 

eS 
STEEL RATES PROTESTED. 


The Labor Council has adopted resolutions 
protesting against the discrimination against 
Coast shipyards in the matter of steel transpor- 
tation rates. It is found that rates per ton from 
the East to San Francisco are $137.50 and from 
the same points to Japan and China the rates 
are $120 a ton. The resolution was introduced 
by Vice President McGuire and the Law and 
Legislative committee has been instructed to 
study the situation and determine the cause for 
such discrimination. Protests are to be for- 
warded at once to Congress. 

Se 
MORE WORK, LESS VACATION. 


The Labor Council has instructed its secretary 
to take.up with Mayor Rolph the question of 
eliminating many of the vacations that are being 
imposed on men who work for the city at a per 
diem rate. It is claimed by the Per Diem Men’s 
Association that the members are forced to 
cease work and lose wages on numerous days 
when it is unnecessary. The men desire to work 
all days except New Year’s, Memorial Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Admission Day and 
Christmas. 


RALPH P. MERRITT ON THE JOB. 


Ralph P. Merritt, former food administrator 
for California, has accepted an appointment as 
special agent of the United States government 
in the campaign against profiteering. -He’ will 
have the machinery of the Department of Justice 
to aid him in the prosecution of all unlawful 
practices and he will devise plans to bring dowfi 
the cost of living within hailing distance of 
earthly wages. He has some job on his hands, 
but if anybody can succeed, Mr. Merritt will be 
the one to bring home the bacon to the. working- 


man. ; 
SS 
BOX FACTORIES UNIONIZED. 


The two mercantile box factories and the one 
in San Francisco have signed the new wage scale 
calling for rates ranging from $4.25 to $5.25 a 
day, according to Business. Agent Malnburg. 
Malnburg is business agent for Boxmakers No. 
1187 of Oakland and No. 1156 of San Francisco. 
Over 250 men are affected. All other factories 
are expected to meet the demands this week. 
The eight-hour day now prevails in the union 
shops, where the men formerly worked from 
eight and one-half to nine hours. 
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LABOR. POST MEETS APPROVAL. 


The San Francisco Labor Council has set its 
stamp of approval on the local Labor Post of the 
American Legion, composed of trade unionists 
who served with the colors in the world war. 
The organization was formed recently and meets 
regularly in the Labor Temple. The membership 
is growing rapidly. Fred Bebergall, well known 
trade unionist and popular member of Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 21, has been selected as 
the first president of the Post. 
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SIGNED UP WITH UNION. 


Forty-five jewelry firms have met the demands 
of the Jewelry Workers’ Union. Among these 
are The Albert S. Samuels Co., the Sorensen Co., 
Granat Bros., and Ernest Steffen Co. The Shreve 
Co. and the A. Andrews- Diamond Palace have 
refused to recognize the union. Over two hun- 
dred men are involved. The men are demanding 
a-minimum wage of 80 cents per hour, a 44-hour 
week and recognition of the union. 


—————_@&—_______—_ 
EIGHT-CENT WAGE RECOMMENDED. 
The Bay Cities Metal Trades Council has 

voted to recommend to all affiliated unions the 
approval of the recent wage scale and working 
agreement for all shipyard workers negotiated 
at a series of conferences in this city, when an 
increase of eight cents an hour in wages was 
conceded. The proposed wage is to apply to all 
the shipyards on the Pacific Coast. 

————— 


DRUG CLERKS WANT RAISE. 

Drug Clerks’ Union is demanding a minimum 
wage of $175 per month and better hours com- 
mencing September 1. Stores complying with 
demands will be furnished with store cards 
showing they employ registered pharmacists at 
a living wage and under decent working hours 
and conditions. 

ee 
NOTICE TO CHAUFFEURS. 

All chauffeurs who were members of Motor 
Corps 350 are requested to give their names and 
addresses to Louis Cooperman, care of. Chauf- 
feurs’ Union, 115 Valencia street, San Francisco. 

ete ear 


COOPERS SEND DELEGATES. 

Jos. Cresse, Sam Johnstone, and S. J. Cook 
will leave at the end of this week to attend the 
convention of the International Coopers’ Union 
in New York City. 


